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No, 2. 
In all professions that require intense and con- 
tinuous application of the intellect, as well as in 
all exercises that insist upon extreme and con- 
tinuous muscular exertion, it will be observed that | 
there are numbers of those who arrive at a certain 
ability to think and to do, and there stop, as if 
they had, metaphorically speaking, arrived at a 
wall or a precipice, beyond which progress became 





an impossibility. There are many, very many, 
who feel this themselves; but there are still more 
who exhibit evidence of such a condition of mental 
or physical exhaustion to others. Illustrating 
this in a manner more generally understandable, 
it may be noticed among chess-players, and those 
who love the game, how numerous ss a certain 
class about a rook below a first-rate player. In- 
deed, it is most rare that any man shall be able 
to get above this class without making the game 
of chess a business as well as an amusement. He 
must think of it always, and, if he be independent 
in his means, sacrifice to its study every other 
pursuit; or, if he has to gain his bread by his ex- 
ertions, sacrifice all attempt at profitable labour 
for the single, and something barren, distinction of 
being known as a chess-player. Philidor and La- 
bourdonnaise did this; became the first men of 
their period at the game, and were buried by 
subscription, leaving their families in indigence. 
We do not allude to this in order to cast a stigma 
upon the game of chess, being ourselves one of the 
rook players; but, as selecting that among general 
studies which has most in common with the ex- 
treme of application in anything, we would impress 
upon the artist the grave consideration that so 
much drawing as may be obtained by any appli- 
cation that does not reach the extreme of effort 


will not constitute an accomplished draughtsman. 
He must look upon the art of drawing well, as a 
comparative and not a positive acquirement in any 
man;—never as something he has learned, but 
always as something he is endeavouring to learn, 
and as a goal of direction to effort never yet fully 
attained by any. Let, therefore, his criticism on 
his own works be of that severe character that he 
shall at all times suspect faults even where there 
are apparently beauties, rather than endeavour to 
excuse errors where they are imputed to him by 
others. 

In an endeavour to awaken artists generally to 
the necessity of application to the art of drawing, 
as amore efficient element in the English school 
of painting, it must not be omitted that character 
in design is so absolutely necessary a component, 
and one that requires so much of their most in- 
tense consideration, that without a very consi- 
derable degree of power in its execution, their 
very claim to the name of artist is a matter to 
dispute. 

It is not a part of the critic’s duty to indicate the 
manner in which principles may be applied, so much 
as to point out where they have been neglected 


or misunderstood: the first is, at all times, but} 


opinion; and, no matter how high the authority, 
but an individual opinion after all:—therefore, to 
give directions for selection of character in design 
would be assuming a responsibility for which no 
man could prove his fitness. This is not merely 
an absurdity in teaching, but it would be useless 
if not absurd; for were not high character in 
drawing a natural and inevitable consequence of 
intense and successful application to the study of 
selected form, it would itself be but a conventional 
prejudice, that must have changed its fashion as 
often as music, or medicine, or costume. But 
the early acknowledged refinement arrived at in 
the characteristic forms of the antique have not 
changed their fashion; they are as high in com- 
parative reputed excellence, as being the standards 
of refinement in design, as they were when Greece 
was glorious in art; and while every other advan- 
tage of which that country used to boast have 
passed away, its beau ideal still remains the un- 
questioned type of human beauty. The Cartoon 
of Pisa, by Michael Angelo, reflected from the 
mind of one who had discovered the principles 
on which Greek selection was founded, and then 
let them escape, by yielding to the ambition of 
originating a school, is now, as it was when pro- 
duced, the wonder of all those who are able to 
appreciate the beautiful that is constructed upon 
a knowledge of the fitting. Let, then, the young 
artist surround himself with these creations of in- 
spired research, not so much as models to be 
directly imitated, as beautiful abstrusities to be 
minutely comprehended and completely analyzed. 
Do not let him confine himself to the mere repro- 
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duction of what has been already done; but let 
him familiarize his mind with their presence; ex- 
amining carefully, harshly, and severely, if he wil’, 
their claims to the reputation they possess. Let 
him take them bit by bit, bone by bone, muscle by 
muscle, insertion by insertion, action by action; 
until he is able to fully estimate the amount and 
quality of talent that produced them. In doing 
this, and seeking for truth rather than straining 
for singularity, he will have done more towards 
the obtainment of correct design, accompanied by 
refined character, than he could have accomplished 
by a long period of uninquiring, unreasoning, 
and obsequious imitation; for he will have refined 
and educated the schoolmaster in his train that 
tasks his eye to conscientious correctness, and 
subjugates his fingers to the stern dictates of his 
volition. 

We hear much said’of schools of art, of teach- 
ing design, of injecting the lower classes with 
capacity for invention, and vaccinating labourers 
with ability to draw. It is fudge, all of it. The 
talent of the draughtsman is in the individual; and 
the difficulties of its study can only be overcome 
by an exceeding desire, and much of pure love 
for the employment. The attempt must be sug- 
gested by earnest wish, and success will be pro- 
portionate to fitness. Two young persons may 
commence at the same time, having the same pre- 
sented advantages for study; but having been 
previously subjected, by natural talent for observ- 
ing, or accident of situation, to different degrees of 
opportunity for familiarizing the mind with excel- 
lence in art, or beauty in nature. We would 
not insist that one should have great advantages, 
and the other not any, but that one shall have 
had more than the other. It will often, in such 
case, be observed, that he whose mind has already 
received the greatest amount of instruction in 
the matter will make in the beginning the slowest 
progress. His ever present master, the high class 
model, already imprinted in his mind, is too ex- 
acting to permit, uninquiringly, the same facility 
of hand, as may be indulged in by his less taught, 
and, consequently, more confident companion. The 
progress of the latter will go on with rapidity, 
until his easy tutor is perfectly satisfied; but there 
it will be arrested; for then the tutor himself re- 
quires to be instructed. The shallow critic on 
his work is no more. His ability to find fault 
has ceased; and mere repetition, when the eye, 
and hand, and will, are all in accord, may wander 
into singularity, but is slow in progress. The 
youth, however, who has been used to look on 
excellence with more of discrimination, comes to his 
work as toa mere mechanical employment. It is 
his hand only that has to be taught. His eye has 
had practice in the detection of discrepancies, and 
his fingers are consequently more seyerely tasked 
at first. His “that will do,” is of a higher class 
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of accomplishment; his manipulation is, therefore, 


timid; and that ce f 


nfidence of touch (by many 
c were not another term 
But wait the 


mind-instructed artist, receiving 


called artistic, as if artist 
), is later in its arrival. 


the 


for correc! 
the sequel; 
continuity of impulse from his monitor within, 
gocs quietly past the execution of presumptuous 
and rash ignorance; and his way is clear before 
him, until he too has overtaken his teacher. 
Then should his first real mental labour com- 
menee; for then he also has to teach his school- 
master, But, unfortunately for art, at that period, 
most painters cease to labour at all; and, becom- 
ing satisfied in re-exhibiting the Mm6iit of their 
more or less of previous acquirement, they are 
contented, like the chess player, to take a rook 
from those who are celebrated, and remain among 
the undistinguished crowd, rather than encounter 
the extreme of study that is required for obtain- 
ing such additional power in their art, as would 
enable them to challenge, and defeat or tie with 
the best of celebrity gone by. 

The artist's effort, therefore, even during his 
early study, must be to put off the period at 
which the hand and mind are one, by devoting a 
certain portion of his time to the mental study 
of the abstract in art;—to the instruction of the 
monitor within. Let him accompany the mechani- 
eal of execution, by the intellectual of thought; 
and devote a portion of his time to the task of 
teaching his schoolmaster. This variety of exer- 
tion will not only elevate his own position among 
his fellows, but give to British art itself a conse- 
quence and claim to dignity among professions, 
more equal to its deservings than is at present 
accorded to it in this country, and in Europe 
generally. 

Let us not be misunderstood, as applying this 
advice to what amateurs are fond of calling meta- 
physical art. There is nothing belonging to art that 
is metaphysical, all is material, all is subject to rule, 
and execution, is still the sole medium of its 
indication. We would leave to painters the great- 
est freedom of choice in the subjects they would 
paint; for each individual is impelled by many 
circumstances, that no opinion founded upon 
generalization can possibly take into account at 
their true worth. We would, then, only impress 
upon those who undertake to draw the human 
figure, the absolute necessity of a high degree of 
correctness in design. We cannot judge of the 
intellectual in art, but through the interposition of 
the material that produces it. We insist upon 
this, for the sake of art generally, and for the 
eredit of the British school in particular:—not 
any, the slightest known error in execution 
should be allowed to escape amendment; for 
there is sure to be a sufficiency of those that 
will pass him undetected. 

Design is the nineteen-twentieths part of a pic- 
ture. What are the expressions of love, fear, 
hate, revenge, &c.; but the true imitation of the 
muscles of the human countenance, and their 
actions under those various impulses? and what 
is this but the perfection of design, as far as the 
countenance is concerned; insomuch as its sue- 
cess must be attributable to that power to do, that 
is founded upon the knowledge of what ought to 
be, assisting the observance of what is? He who 
would slavishly imitate the appearance of features 
influenced by certain passions, and copy their 
inequalities, without knowing their meaning and 
why they act, is liable to contradict expression by 


to individualize the error, a want of consistency 
will be grossly apparent. Truth of drawing of 
the countenance, therefore, is a quality upon 
which expression mainly depends; and correct 
design being truth of drawing, expression itself 
is but one of its attributes. 

We hear of such a quality as chiaro oscuro; and 
it may be thought by some that it is a department 
in painting independent of correct design; but 
those to whom the earliest improvements in this 
quality have been attributed, used it principally in 
rounding the forms of the flesh; and, as correct 
design must not be supposed confined to outline 
merely, chiaro oscuro is the drawing of the surfaces 
of forms, and cannot satisfactorily exist in the 
painting of a human figure, unless the forms it is 
used to model are in themselves correct. lf they 
are wrong the chiaro oscuro is to blame; for it is 
through its intervention they are produced. Chiaro 
oscuro is therefore a portion of design, and high 
attainment in the one may not be accompanied by 
incorrectness in the other. 

It were useless to refer to composition for an ex- 
ception, for composition is but the arrangement 
of design; and, although correct design may exist 
under the disadvantage of meanness in arrange- 
ment, yet incorrect design cannot be so disguised 
in composition but that it is an error in the ar- 
rangement itself. To the shallow critie these 
errors may not be monstrously apparent; but to 
those who know, and upon whose approbation any- 
thing like permanent celebrity must be built, the 
drawing of connection and combination, that sort 
of perfect understanding of round bodies, that not 
only exhibits itself in the due production of the 
visible parts, but also leaves room and accounts 
for those parts that are marked by other objects, 
is as absolutely a requisite. Thus is correct design, 
not merely the surface of arrangement, but it enters 
inte the ground plan or modelling of the group 
painted, and the due apportionment of the space it 
occupies. Composition has, moreover, to do with 
correct design in another point of application. The 
facility of hand, that is founded upon obtained cor- 
rectness in the eye and education of the will, ren- 
ders the arrangement of the whole a matter com- 
paratively simple to accomplish. A picture is not 
then made a bas relief to avoid the perspective of 
form. When design is understood as a whole, fore- 
shortening becomes easy, and by its naturalness 
evades remark. It is quite certain that when 
an ignorant observer notices a foreshortening with 
satisfaction, as a tour de force, there is something 
wrong in its design, it being its insufficiency that 
has- made it prominent. Facility in drawing 
multiplies resource, and is as useful to evade use 
less, as to overcome unavoidable difficulties. 

The colourist may plume himself upon the inde- 
pendence of his excellence of any other department 
of art, and claim for harmony of hue an independence 
of more than average and easily attained advance 
in anything else. In this supposition he has been 
countenanced by the opinions of grave authorities 
on the subject; but we believe that these opinions 
have rather been the excuses for neglect of 
orthodox study in their authors themselves, than 
satisfactory canons in art that students may advan- 
tageously refer to. Sir Joshua Reynolds seemed 
to teach that beautiful colour and correct design 
were incompatibilities; and that insomuch 4s it 
required the life of man for excellence in either, of 
a consequence he who would be equally eminent 
in both, must be satisfied with mediocrity as a 


that will not resist examination. It will be ob- 
served that excellence as a colourist is a quality in 
an artist that arises from some physical adaptation, 
even as what is called an ear for musie. It must 
exist previously in his organization to a high 
degree of fitness, or there is no system of precept 
that will adapt a naturally indisposed perception to 
a full capacity for harmonious arrangement. We 
do not believe that all the books that have been 
written upon the subject have made a single 
colourist that had not in himself the peculiar 
quality that would have led him to distinction. 
The seed must have been in him at the first, and 
that seed wants but the culture of competition to 
grow. That certain schools have produced a suc- 
cession of colourists is but to say that their class 
of attraction has tempted colourists to join them; 
but had Michael Angelo been a Venetian when 
Titian was in his glory, not possessing the 
raw material of the colourist, it is prebable 
that we should not have heard of him as 
a painter. The reason why colourists are 
generally not correct draughtsmen, is from that 
their easily obtained, because, to a great degree, 
naturally conferred, talent possesses so much of 
attractions, in itself, that they are able to obtain 
celebrity and emolument without undergoing the 
labour that is exacted from those who would draw 
well, Let us not be understood to assert that the 
power of drawing well is universally possessed; 
this is not our intention, but we would intimate 
that such power must be cultivated by sterner 
and less attractive studies than those of the 
colourist. It is more a mental and less of a 
sensual qualification in art; that its principles are 
more complex; and that not only the hand re- 
quires a more severe training, but that recourse 
must be had to various aids, such as anatomy and 
perspective, which are the application of distinct 
branches of education directed to assist in the 
acquirement of that one. Thus it is, that the 
colourist has, in general, gone on with the least 
possible amount of drawing; and good colour 
in a picture has been received as an excuse for 
incorrect design. ‘The accomplished draughtsman 
on the contrary, has, in most cases, been one who 
felt the inferiority of his perception of hue, and 
has endeavoured to make amends for such insuffi- 
ciency by his correctness in form. But the power 
of colouring well would not be weakened by such 
study. It is a quality that must go on and rather 
requires control than encouragement. ‘The man 
who had it in his power to colour agreeably, and 
refuses to use that power, is a cantankerous 
anomaly of which we do not believe in the exist- 
ence; and those who speak of Michael Angelo as 
having looked upon colour as a meretricious 
blandishment unworthy the gravity of high art, 
must find some method of accounting for his 
agreement with Del Piombo that has not yet 
been hit upon. 

But, however it may have been hitherto the 
fashion to excuse the absence of correct design in 
a well coloured picture, we believe that period is 
passing away while we write. Although there 
are existing artists who have obtained and main- 
tained celebrity by such production, it will be a 
most unsafe reliance for the rising student; and 
both the extent and permanence of their reputa- 
tion have been injured by the insufficiency. The 
two qualities must in future be combined; and the 
colourist needs not fear that his application to the 


study of design will arrest his progress as a 


impossibility; and even to those who are unable | painter. But we believe this to be a sophistry | colourist. Facility to draw with correctness will 
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but open to him a wider field for the display of his 
other accomplishment, for the perception of har- 
mony in colour is almost a natural endowment that, 
while he continues to paint with effect, will take 
upon itself the task of its own education. 
eye of the colourist is accumulating facts in spite 
It is noting infinity of hues in every 
object it has before it; whether in the round cheek 
of the young girl, or the wrinkled forehead of the 
aged man; varieties of attempt, which, although 
to himself, never rewarded by conscious nearness 
of approach to his model, are, to the less exact in 
observation, wonders of fac-similitude. 
his own failures are lessons and warnings and 
impulses, that will, without his seeking, accom- 
pany his endeavour for correctness as a draughts- 
man, even though his whole, to himself, apparent 
attention is absorbed in reasoning upon the sub- 
tleties of mere form. 

Let the artist keep in mind, therefore, that 
national education in art is the forced production 
of a population of critics; and that objection to 
incorrect drawing may be maintained with all the 
evidence that constitutes a fact, while almost 
every other deficiency in art belongs to depart- 
ments that have not yet been so exactly and popu- 
larly defined as to entirely separate them from 
the dominions of opinion. 








the internal arrangements, that any return to 
dramatic representation was hopeless; exclaimed, 
with mournful heart and faltering accent, “ The 
doom has already been fixed on one of our 
national theatres, Covent Garden is lost to ts 
He felt that for him, and those who, 
with him, lived for the drama only, the portals 
would never again open. 
of the past. The star that erst had shone with 
lustre had set, and a gloomy mist hung over the 
future, impenetrable to him; he could gather no 
comfort, even though the building might rise with 
doubled beauty like a phoenix from the ashes. The 
skill of the architect and the decorator’s art, might 
add beauty to the edifice—the fickle world might 
shout with loud applause at other scenes, and 
raise their hands to welcome other sounds; yet for 
him, its glory was departed. Such were the senti- 
ments conveyed on this occasion, and they were 
responded to by the assembled multitude; again 
hallowed by the recollection of the man who 
uttered them, and of those splendid talents with 
whom he had moved in concert. 

To those who are devoted to the art of sweet 
sounds, for whom music hath more charms than 
the memory of the by-gone days of Thespian art, 
these sentiments are only felt with the general 
sympathy that one art ought to feel for another. 
To us, who uphold the lyric drama, the change 
from one to the other branch of art is a subject of 
The recollection of other times 
comes to us but faintly. We only look around and 
rejoice at what we behold, and yet we linger with 
a feeling of regret that the supporters of the drama 
have allowed the building to pass away from its 
legitimate purposes. All that we would claim is 
the acknowledgment that the act of separation of 
Covent Garden from its original object to that 
which it now embraces, should not be considered 
as a desecration; yet such would seem to be the 
covert meaning by one or both of these great men 
in the action and language which gave vent to 


————SSS=S=—— 
held undisputed sway, and then were swept 
away but for a time, that Jullien might wave 
his graceful baton for the gaze of the miusio- 
loving throng. To the drama it was then dead ! 
What need to mourn for it now? When it was 
then in their powers to save it for its original pur- 
pose, and the helping hand was not held out, like 
the withered tree, it might have been cut down and 
cast into the fite. It was useless, why cumbered it 
the ground. All we ask is an acknowledgment, 
that though diverted from its legitimate aim, it 
has passed into not unworthy occupation. 
ask from those who lament its past glory, is, to 
grant that the ascendancy of a sister art is not a 
That Kemble and Macready should 
grieve over the lately past is not to be wondered at, 
and feel aggrieved that music should have usurped 
the seat of the drama; but yet we cannot forget 
the still more early period, and when giant minds 
reigned, that the drama was Altogether lyric. 
The works of Aschylus, Euripides, and Sophocles, 
that formed the groundwork of all the subse- 
quent writings, had the aid of music; and 
although it has been the fashion to decry the 
music of the ancients, as unworthy of mention when 
compared with our modern science, we cannot 
ourselves altogether submit to this dictation. 
is impossible such glowing desériptions of the 
effects could have been even conceived, if the 
reality was not itself a sufficient cause. Let any 
one attempt to describe a feeling he never felt, 
and it would be but another version of the story 
of the blind man’s notion of colours. What but an 
adequate cause could have produced such glorious 
sensations? The fable alone of “ Orpheus and 
Euridice” would be sufficient ground to give to 
ancient music some share of that merit which the 
mere description of the effects demands. To return, 
however, from this digression—to the decline of 
the drama, for which various causes have been 
assigned, but with those it is not our purpose to 
deal with, if the decline of the drama has pro- 
duced the supremacy of music, in what was once 
a national theatre, on whom must fall the blame? 
if its supporters have been lukewarm in their 
exertions; if the profession do not struggle to 
uphold it, let the more ctedit be given to those 
who have done for music, what neither friends 
nor artists have done for the drama. 

The ascendency of music does not in any way 
imply the downfall of the drama; they are now, 
to a certain extent, distinct. They may both live 
and flourish without the one interfering with the 
other; and, with this opinion, we do not see any 
reason for regret that Covent Garden should have 
been converted into ah Opera House. If this theatre 
is lost to the drama, 6ur Kembles and Macready 
ought not to forget that through the exertions 
of one man alone, another theatre has been 
gained to that cause. Though the size of Sad- 
ler’s Wells bears no proportion to the mere 
dimensions of its more imposing compeer; yet 
the support of an art depends fiore perhaps on the 
Warmth than on the number of its admirers; 
and Mr. Phelps has succeeded, by the almost per- 
fect réptesentations he produces, ih cherishing 
and upholding the drama; wiiile, at the same 
time, a healthy glow of confidence seems to be 
retutning to this apparently deserted channel. 
Let but the supporters of the legitimate use 
the same energy that lias cWaracterised the 
cotiversion of Covent Gatdeti into an Opera 
House, and we doubt wot bit tint @ glori- 
ous sueceds might be dchieved; ahd the sister 


He saw but the vision 





COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 
Wuew the alterations were first being made at 
When the work of destruction was 
going on which was to annihilate at once, and 
for ever, the previous internal arrangements, for 
the purpose of re-modelling it as an Opera 
It is reported that Charles Kemble, 
standing on the old stage, gazing with anxious 
look on the scene around, amid the noise and din 
of the workmen intent on their labours; his mind 
recurring to the past, when from the spot where 
he then stood, the genius of his family had 
rivetted the attention of theadmiring audience; 
the bright vision of the days when Shakspeare 
yet reigned supreme; he felt their glory was 
now to pass away, that already was the doom 
fixed; and others, and these foreigners, aliens 
alike to the country’s great bard, and to the 
name his family had raised, should from henceforth 
attract other crowds, and allure by other charms, 
the expecting multitude. 
these thoughts flashed through his brain; their 
memory still clung in all their wonted strength; 
and unable to resist their torrent rush —he wept. 
Far be it from us to gainsay such demonstration 
those tears were hallowed; 
thoughts that urged their flow were honourable 
to the man, and to the member of a profession 
his soul loved to dwell upon. 
but one temple to Thespis remains, the name of 
Kemble will form its prop; nay, were all rudely 
swept away by some barbarian hand, or re-model- 
led for other purposes, as of yore has been the 
fate of many a stately building, the name of 
Kemble would yet, like Atlas, bear aloft the 
drama world. Those tears that flowed, but told 
a tale of woe from one who bore the name; and 
felt that for him the glory of that noble pile was 


congratulation. 


For years past the Covent Garden Theatre 
might be considered as an untenanted house. Long 
since might the term Ichabod have been engraved 
in burning characters upon its splendid portal. For 
the legitimate drama it no longer afforded either a 
lasting or even a transient home. The days of the 
Kembles, Siddons, Kean, were but in the memory 
of its past. Its glory was indeed departed. For 
them it “was lost for ever.” The genius of the 
baton that held imperious sway over the concord 
of sweet sounds then reigned. Cheap music, like 
cheap literature, had become a want. The people 
longed for any entertainment that might be the 
most easily attained, and promenade concerts 
attracted their willing votaries. The generation 
who cherished the works of England’s great bard, 
and loved to dwell upon the accents of those who 
gave utterance to the breathing of his written page 
had passed away, and was succeeded by another, 
who might perchance know him and them, but 
who preferred the clashing of the mighty or- 
chestra, and for awhile the star of Jullien reigned 
A change indeed ! 

With the causes that brought about the seces- 
sion from the Haymarket Italian Opera, which we 
have on former occasions hinted at, it is not our 
intention at present to revert to. 
been the coriversion of Covent Garden into a 
lyric theatre. We will not demand merely that this 
is a change for the better from its recent state, 
when for moriths in the year the spider and moth 


Thickly and strongly 


As long as even 


At the general Theatrical Fund dinner, Mr. 
Macready, who was chaifmian on the occasion, 
among other observations on the decline of the 
drama, and in refereriée to the alterations that 
had been made which have so completely changed 


The effect has 
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art, instead of appearing to act in rivalry, as 
might be inferred from what we have related of 
Kemble and Macready, might join hand in hand 
to aid in supporting one another. 

Ere we conclude, we may venture to throw out 
a wish that the converted theatre will not be ex- 
clusively devoted to the production of Italian 
Operas. It has been rumoured, that at the close 
of the season of the one performance, there will 
be achance of the English Opera gaining a foot- 
ing within the same walls, this would, indeed, be 
an encouragement to our native artist. The 
liberality that has been shown in all the arrange- 
ments of the Covent Garden management, would, 
indeed, be a strong guarantee, that the same 
spirit, and the same friendly hand will be open 
for the encouragement of native, as has now 
been displayed towards foreign talent. Such 
a consummation is to be wished for, and should 
it take place, we should indeed think the con- 
version a fortunate one for all classes, but more 
especially for those who wish to see an improve- 
ment in our national lyric drama. 

C. J. 

DRAMATIC CRITICISM. 
We have inserted this week a complaint against 
our Journal, affirming that we hive adopted a 
tone of criticism, founded upon so high a stand- 
ard of excellence, that, according to the present 
position of stage matters, blame is the rule, and 
praise the exception. We regret very much that 
we must plead guilty to the charge; but we do 
not, on that account, acknowledge that we are 
blameable. The standards by which we measure 
are not ideal; they have existed, and they do 
still exist; and, even when we are obliged to find 
faults in actors, we do not, therefore, on all 
occasions deny talent. In very many instances 
we do but assert that it is misapplied. In very many 
instances on the London stage, at the present mo- 
ment, we could point out great fitness for certain 
things that is now lost to the drama, from dogged 
obstinacy in managements, to waste it in what 
it cannot tolerably accomplish. We believe that 
all we complain of is caused by the misapplica- 
tion of free-trade to actors, and arises from con- 
founding a man or woman of talent with a sack 
of oats. When what is called monopoly attached 
itself to theatrical business, there was, in truth, 
more competition for actors than at present. In 
an auction where there are two bidders that want 
every thing, property fetches a higher price than 
where there are twenty, who all deal in various 
articles; each then gives way to the other, from 
desire that he may be undisturbed in his own, 
Even so it is now in dramatic talent; and although 
we cannot see a play well acted anywhere, we 
have not the slightest doubt but that the means 
for such a purpose are available by any of average 
capacity for the work, who would take the trou- 
ble to look for them. 

What is the advantage actors have obtained 
from the present state of things? Why they 
have been reduced to similarity of position with 
the aborigines of a savage clime; they are di- 
minishing in number and means before the ad- 
vancing foreigners. ‘Those who could not conquer 
the country by force of arms, are, in certain 
departments, gaining a series of intellectual ad- 
vantages over us. Those who could not compete 
with us in manufacturing ingenuity, because 
manufacturing ingenuity is with us subjected to 
prudential direction and infinite capital, are 
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vanquishing us in certain branches of artistic ac- 
complishment, because those branches, with a few 
exceptions, are managed by short-sighted hand- 
to-mouth speculators with no capital at all; and 
as little judgment of the thing they rule; these 
who have not the means to essay boldness of 
attempt, but must have received the night before 
that which they would pay to day. The excep- 
tions are, therefore, not urged to endeavour and 
dread to wake the sleeping competition by any- 
thing like exertion on their own parts. But 
what has been the consequence. English actors 
have lost, perhaps for ever, what were once 
their own theatres. One is a managerie, and 
the other the gorgeous reception house of the 
selected stage celebrities of Europe. There is 
now more dramatic excitement to be obtained 
from witnessing the acted song in the mad scene 
of Persiani’s Lucia than the best efforts of any 
actress we have in London could furnish. The 
“ that will do” system has been the ruin of the 
English stage; and severity of criticism is but the 
warning to actors that they must exert themselves, 
or prepare to give up the vocation. Why is it 
that the number of actors, at this moment out of 
employment is greater than it ever was at any 
other period, when we can support two Italian 
Operas? There is no blinking the question; it is 
because the Italian Opera, as it is sung, is better 
than the English drama as it is acted. The talent 
there exhibited has been the consequence of a 
higher class of effort. A greater amount of 
mental and physical determination has been used in 
the accomplishment of what is done; and these 
are, all over the world, the materials that com- 
mand price. Do not let actors suppose that 
European reputations are constructed upon the 
insecure basis of uninquiring caprice? Let them 
rather lay it down as a rule, that there is in every 
man a certain class of intellectual, appetite that 
will be fed on dainties, and to which coarseness of 
food is repulsive. Acting is but a species of that 
class: deprive it of the excellence it seeks, it will 
find resource in other divisions, and acting will 
become a lost taste. The English actor should be 
grateful to the foreigners, for that, during a period 
when the managers of British theatres have failed, 
either in judgment or intention, they have pre- 
served this appetite for the reception of home 
produced excellence whenever it may arise; for 
they may be assured, that those who are un- 
affectedly gratified with the perception of foreign 
refinement, would be quite as willing to recognize 
and welcome it in an English artist, when so pre- 
sented to them. 

But we repeat the opinion we have before ex- 
pressed, that this does not depend so much upon 
the actors as upon the managements. A manager 
should be a man who combines in himself the 
ability to select capacity, and fitness to encourage 
progress. We unhesitatingly pronounce that 
there is no other manager, now in London, that 
possesses such ability, accompanied by the desire 
to use it, but Mr. Phelps; and he is cramped in 
means by the size of his theatre. To suppose 
that a fully accomplished actor could be found 
anywhere in the country, is so contrary to reason- 
ableness, when familiar with the routine of the 
provincial stage, that we believe it to be absurd. 
Neither country managers, country actors. nor 
country audiences are in a position to ripen 
excellence at present, whatever they may have 
been. 


Let us examine our present celebrities, and can 


we not remember the most of them to have grown 
up in London? The only actress of leading comedy 
that we possess at present (for which repossession 
we are most grateful), Mrs. Nisbett, we very well 
remember to have been nothing very worthy of 
remark some few years ago. Mr. Phelps, some 
half-dozen years back gave little promise of his 
present power. If Mr. Macready were asked his 
now opinion of himself when acting with Miss 
O’Neill at Drury-lane, we are quite sure his own 
claim for his own rank as an actor at that period 
would not be alarming. We remember Mrs. 
Keeley when she was considered a double of 
Madame Vestris, when that lady acted waiting- 
woman; and Keeley’s Mr. Green, in Tom and Jerry, 
what may be called his first hit, is now before us. 
Wright, we all remember with a very different 
capacity for raising a roar than that he wields at 
present. Mr. A. Wigan, at the St. James’s, was 
scarcely bearable; and Buckstone was for a long 
time the butt of Jack Reeve, who was himself a 
town blossom. These have all been selected under 
a different system; and the latest had their places 
appointed more by chance than intention. But let 
us notice some of the latest debutants: there is 
Mr. Lester Wallack: what has become of him? 
He has talent that only wants opportunity. There 
is Miss Reynolds, with much, very much promise, 
if allowed performance; and Miss Woolgar, with 
more vivacity and impulse than any actress that 
has come before the public for some years, is 
playing a gipsy-boy to an Adelphi audience, 
who take her attempts to depict fear, remorse, 
and despair as a good joke and laugh at it. 

There is a silly notion among Englishmen that 
as actors are not producers, or rather, as their 
productions are not of the class that may be ware- 
housed, they are therefore belonging to the dead 
weight of society. That they are idle consumers 
of the harvest that others have had to labour for. 
This is folly. The life of the truly artist actor 
requires more hard work than that of the labouring 
peasant; he is not therefore idle. And while we 
are paying so largely of our circulating medium 
for the production of foreign talent that is as little 
calculated to keep in a sack as that of our own, the 
effort to retain some of that circulating medium in 
the country, for which we must give pack-up-able 
commodities to get back, is worth even the con- 
sideration of the political economist. We can do 
this if the means for the purpose is put in practice. 
There is no talent to be found anywhere that may 
not be matched in the British Isles, if pains are 
taken in its search. But a consequence must 
be prepared by a cause; for extraordinary exer- 
tion we must have extraordinary motive; and for 
extraordinary acquirement we must have extra- 
ordinary opportunity. 

With reference to severity of criticism, it must 
be taken into account that art itself, and not the 
individual, is the matter in consideration. If a 
public situation is filled unworthily there are two 
parties wronged, the public on the one hand, and 
the party most fitting for the employment on the 
other; so that, when justice is done, although the 
undeserving may complain, yet the benefit con- 
ferred by placing the advantage where it ought to 
fall, balances the amount of uncomfortableness, and 
negatives the evil inflicted. It is therefore justice 
to speak the truth unflinchingly in criticism; for 
favouritism to one is mischief to ancther. The 
critics have no power to confer without at the same 
time taking away. That amount of praise that is 


useful to the undeserving artist is, in precisely the 
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being begrudged and considered so much lost; no | 
matter how much may be gained in regard to effect, 
unless obviously employed to increase the size of 
rooms, and add to their nominal greatness. This 
exceedingly great rareness of opportunities is, to us 
at least, a raison de plus, wherefore no opportunity 
should be lost for obtaining something superior 
to the dull everyday trivialities of plan and inte- 
rior architecture. 

Such opportunity now presents itself; where: 
fore it is to be hoped that the usual routinier 
system will be avoided in the new Army and 
Navy Club-house. No doubt such a number of 
designs as sixty-nine sets will present a marked 
disparity of ideas; all the more marked and 
strongly contrasted, because there must be some 
sort of general resemblance arising from the pre- 
cise data of site and other circumstances. An 
exhibition of the designs would therefore be, in 


some respects, far more interesting and instructive 
than that of those produced for the Nelson Monu- 
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opinion and counsel of the Builder may be in 
matters of architecture we do not take it to be 
altogether such a conjurer as to be able to direct 
what would be a judicious selection from out of a 
numerous assemblage of designs which it knew 
nothing at all of, except that some were or were 
considered much better than others, yet only 
in certain respects. 

Now, we think, that the very best expedient of 
all to which the club can resort for extricating 
itself from doubt and perplexity would be what 
we have already recommended ~ namely, a public 
exhibition of the designs before they make their 
decision. Instead of consulting an individual who 
must be quite in the dark, let them make the pub- 
lic their oracle; surely, that would be quite as 
safe and sensible a course. Or, we will point out 
another: If there be some one design which is 
generally approved of by the committee for its 
particular merit —be it either that of plan or ele- 


position; but failing entirely in costume. There 
is not a single portion of dress, furniture, or 
architecture, that belongs to the period it would 
describe. 

No. 577, Scene near Braintree, Essex ; C. Pear- 
son. A nice little bit. 

No. 580, Dirk Hatteraick, chased by the Shark 
Man-of-War; W. Leatham. A great deal of 
vigour in attempt, that is at times successful. The 
sky is the best, and the rocks the worst parts of 
the drawing. 

No. 587, The Cow-house; H. Weir. This is a 
singularly forcible specimen of water-colour paint- 
ing, rich and effective in colour; and, although 
not so much cared for in detail as the first im- 
pression it makes upon the eye seems to indicate, 
it is a very clever specimen. This we suppose 
accounts for the hangman placing it on the floor. 

No. 592, “ In search oan agle’s Nest ;” R. 
Carrick. Three boys upon a sort of landing- 
place, in face of a rocky precipice, to which they 
have climbed by some means incomprehensible to 
persons of sedentary habits. The boys’ heads 
are too small, giving them the proportions of tall 





ment; for there, although the proposed subject was 
same for all, they consisted of things of the most 
opposite character and style. Here was a tri- 
umphal column, there an arch; here a Greek 
temple, there a Gothic chapter-house; here a 
Roman mausoleum, and there something almost 
indescribable, except that it resembled nothing so 
much as a huge ship’s mast. 

Whether there be an exhibition of the designs 
or not, we trust that at all events the committee 
will not seek to smother inquiry into their pro- 
ceedings, and dismiss the competitors by merely 
announcing to whom the premiums shall have been 
awurded, and informing the unsuccessful that they 
may have their drawings again upon applying for 
them. Nay, we think that if they are disposed 
to do things handsomely, they might stretch a 
point and bestow the premiums on the two designs 
adjudged by them to be next in merit to that 
most approved of and adopted by them for execu- 
tion; the author of which latter would be remu- 
nerated by having to carry out the work, and re- 
warded still more honourably by the fame accru- 
ing from such a structure;—or else, deservedly 
punished by the disgrace attending failure, should 
he have failed to produce something in every way 
much superior to such crude architectural abor- 
tions as are nearly all the earlier-erected club- 
houses,—to such arrant dowdyism as is the 
“ Oriental.” 

If, indeed, there be two designs so incontestably 
superior to all the rest as completely to distance 
them, the next best one approximating only longo 
intervallo, to exceed promise by premiating it might 
be ill-advised liberality, more especially were 
such third design not decidedly distinguished be- 
yond the majority. It does look as if the choice 
actually lay between three designs: for a letter 
addressed to the Builder, and signed “ A. N. C,” 
which we accordingly presume to emanate from 
the Army and Navy Club, although not trans- 
mitted officially, puts the following supposition to 
the editor:—Of the designs sent in to a compe- 
tition, some are superior in plan and arrangement, 
some in elevation and external character, while 
others unite the merits of both plan and elevation, 
although in a lesser degree than those which are 
prominently distinguished by either the one or the 
other of those recommendations; how, then, ought 
choice to incline. Like most oracles, the oracle 
consulted by “A. N.C.” is more cautious than 


vation,—yet does not satisfy in some otherrespects, 
the first and most natural question ought to be, is 
the author of it able and willing to undertake to 
improve it by supplying those merits which it is 
held to be deficient in, without forfeiting any of 
the particular excellence by which it has recom- 
mended itself? That is one pretty sure way of 
securing something better than the very best de- 
sign sent in; for it would be marvellous indeed, 
were the very best design of all complete in all 
points—so superlatively excellent as to be utterly 
incapable of improvement, either in respect to 
plan or elevation. Another course is, to select 
the best plan and best elevation, and then set the 
authors of them to combine their respective fortes, 
and to compose out of the two designs one that 
should unite in itself the merits of each of the 
originals. 

Having volunteered the above advice, we dis- 
miss the subject of the Army and Navy Club- 
house Competition for the present, until some- 
thing positive shall have transpired respecting it. 


grown men; they are, otherwise, well-composed, 
in appropriate action, and surrounded by accesso- 
ries that give to their situation a most uncomfort- 
able appearance. 

No. 594, Old Buildings at Canterbury; L. J. 
Wood. Very neatly drawn, and satisfactory in 
perspective, both as to line and air. The manner 
is not ambitious; but all that is attempted is 
accomplished. 

No. 596, St. Mary’s Church, and part of Oriel 
College, from Oriel-street, Oxford ; f° J. Wood, 
As neatly executed as the last, though, perhaps, 
not so attractive in subject. 

No. 602, Marry in Haste, and repent at Leisure ; 
M. Wood. Weak in design. Here is a great 
deal of effort to disguise an imperfect education. 
We always denounce the meanness of unnatural 
smallness in the hands and feet; but there is also 
a vulgarity fatal to refinement that accompanies 
a sin in the opposite direction. This lady’s hands 
are too large, giving her a housemaid look. Let 
Mr. Wood carefully examine the left leg of the 
gentleman sitting down, and then tell us what he 
means by it. Subjects of this description demand 
fine drawing, and a high character of the beau 
ideal. 

No. 605, Norham Castle, on the Tweed; C. 
Pearson. A very prettily treated drawing indeed, 
and an ornament to the room. 

No. 606, Portraits of the Children of C. Aldridge, 
Esq.; Miss E. Scott. We earnestly advise Miss 
Scott to go through a course of drawing from the 
antique, and to suspect herself continually of 
making the hands of we figures too small to be 
beautiful. 

No. 607, A Distant view of Windsor Castle, 
JSrom the Forrest; W. Bennett. There is a clever 
Cox-like look about this ol 

No. 608, “ Que Faire ;’ J. H. Nixon. This isa 
lady dressed in the costume of the first George, 
tad, brightly coloured and well composed. It 
wants but a little more refinement in feature to 
be successful. Mr. Nixon must infuse more intel» 
lectuality into his beau ideal. 

No. 609, The Fisher's Family; R. J. Hamerton. 
The child’s head pretty; but that of the woman 
wants character of expression. 

No. 610, Portrait of the Rev. George Rawlinson; 
J. Holmes. This is a very tall young man 
indeed; but we like it better than many others in 
the room. There is something misunderstood in 
the left hand. We mention this because both 
hands are evidently drawn with care. 

No. 612, The Rats in the House that Jack 
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EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF 
BRITISH ARTISTS. 
(Continued from our last.) 

Upon a return to the examination of the pictures 
in the water-colour room of this exhibition, we 
have noticed several among them worthy of remark, 
either for a certain amount of success in their 
treatment, or for a certain amount of effrontery 
exhibited on the part of the hanging committee, in 
the prominence with which their extreme mean- 
ness is foreed upon public attention. We shall 
take the pictures as they present themselves in 
catalogue; the first we would notice is— 

No. 571, The Village School; T. ¥. Marshall. 
This is cleverly composed, and effective in colour; 
but wants care in drawing and incident, that 
should excite attention, There is no individuality 
to characterize the children; nothing to indicate 
thought upon the subject. It is a school, and all 
is said upon the matter. It will require a far 
hi-her class of execution in the mechanical de- 
partment than is here presented, to excuse so 
entire a neglect of the ideal in a picture. 

No, 572, Part of the Church of St, Sauveur, 
Caen, Lower Normandy ; T. L. Rowbotham. This | Built; H. 8. Melville. A very clever picture in 
artist shines here, having few that may be called | the style of the veteran Hunt. It presents crest 
competitors in his neighbourhood. is picture | truth of colour in detail, and much natural force 
is broadly composed, freely treated, and full a effect. 





| atmosphere. No. 617, Portraits of two Sisters; V. Darti- 
No. 575, Scene from Moliere’s Malade Imaginaire, ve. Heads fairly drawn; but drapery and 

where Argante sudden!y revives, to the confusion 4 ands conventional, 

his supposed widow ; Miss Clifford Smith. Well} No. 619, Near Chaldon, Surrey; C. Davidson. 


satisfactory in its reply, still quite as explicit as| drawn in parts for a lady artist; broad in effect | Pretty. 


was to be expected; for however valuable the/|of colour, and having some contrivance in com- 


No. 626, Group of the Children of Sir John and 
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Lady Jane Ogilvy; T. Samson. This is a mon 
ster drawing for water colours; the children being 
as large as life. The conventionalities of water 
colour, carried to such dimensions as these, seem 
7 orthodox; and we hardly know how to 
treat the result. The whole, as far as design is 
concerned, is fairly drawn, and executed with 
much freedom of touch. The colour is not 
scientifically managed; being rather cold in 
general effect, although there is a sacrifice of 
breadth in an attempt at brilliancy. This picture 
is, nevertheless, clever as a whole. 

No. 629, Portrait of J. Conturcin, Esq.; R. 
Smith. This must be the portrait of a very small 
man indeed, 

No. 631, “ An Answer will Oblige ;’ M. Wood. 
This figure is nicely composed, but the hands are 
large and coarse; particularly the one beyond 
The arm must be bent, according to the drawing, 
when it would be impossible that the hand could 
reach the pedestal it touches. This proves incor- 
rectness in the parts that are out of sight. 

No. 632, Portraits of the Children of Lieut.-Col. 
Colvin, C B.; H. Hawkins. The artist has made 
the eyes of these children as large as their feet! 
Well done Mr. Hawkins. 

No. 633, Portrait of a Lady; B. R. Green. Ex- 
hibiting more educational fitness than most of the 
work around; but mechanically manipulated never- 
theless. 

No. 634, Portrait of the Hon. Mrs. M‘Leod ; Hi. 
Hawkins. A very pretty head, nicely drawn, and 
having a pleasing expression. The bust, also, 
allowing for something too swan-like in the neck, 
is satisfactory. 

No. 637, Portraits of the Children of James 
Ackers, Esq., M.P.; H. Hawkins. There is not 
room in their heads for their eyes, without such an 
intrusion upon the parts usually occupied by the 
brain as would make these children idiots. 

No. 641, Faith, Hope, and Charity; G. T. Doo. 
This is an endeavour at extreme delicacy in 
handling, which the artist has not continued 
throughout the entire of the drawings. The heads 
are soft and unnatural, while the draperies are 
very unreal, and of a mean and complicated 
character. 

No. 643, Portrait of Mrs. W. Allen; Miss M. 
Hucklebri¢ge. Nicely composed, and intellectual 
in appearance. ‘The head prettily painted. 

0. 649, Mlle. Sophia Fuoco, and Mlle. Louise ; 
Miss M. Johnson. e artist has written under 
this drawing jour au gauche; had she written 
jour ou derriere, the visitors of the gallery would 
have escaped seeing a very bad picture indeed. 

No. 653, Ruth; S$. Buck. A nicely painted 
head; the back-ground weak. 


No.655, Hugh of the May-pole and Dolly Varden; | de 


C. Forster, Jun. Dolly’s head tolerable. As for 
the rest—why—!!! 

No. 663, The Stolen Child; C. Forster, Jun. 
This artist is noe time in the attempt to 
make pictures. Let him at once go back to draw- 
ing, and do nothing else but copy from the round 
for a period; he knows absolutely nothing of 
design, but a smattering of the features. 

No. 673, A Portrait; C. Earles. Cleverly 
painted miniature, and full of character. 

No. 675, Portrait of R. Hartley Kennedy, Esq. ; 
H. Collen. A clever head, and effective as a com- 
position. 

No. 677, The Virgin Mary, on Ivory; W.V. 
Patten. A very superior painting, most satis- 
factory in design, and soberly but harmoniously 
coloured. 

No. 681, Portraits; J. Holmes, Jun. That one 
with the black riband is nicely painted; the other 
has some deficiency in the treatment of the 
nostrils. 

No. 682, Portrait of Miss Alexander ; H. Collen. 
The head nicely painted. 


No. 691, Canterbury Cathedral, from Mercury- | im 
street; L. J. Wood. A we 
the place; something timi 
drawn. 


careful transcript of 
in effect, but well 


Dieppe, Coast of Normandy. A very 


aes aes 





















No. 700, View of Brathay Bridge, near Amble- 


side; T. M. Richardson. Also clever, but deticient 
in repose in foreground. This may not be correct, 
however, for these rooms are not adapted for water 
colour drawings, every glass reflecting the windows 
of the skylight. 


' This picture, being large, and 
laced on the floor, is much exposed to misappre- 
ension on that account. 

No. 707, A Waterfall in the Pyrenees; 
Dartiguenave. A clever drawing of its school. 

No. 709, Arundel Castle, Sussex, from the River ; 
E. Booty. This picture wants very little to be 
very first-rate. 

No. 713, Autumnal Evening on the Thames, at 
Richmond ; T. L. Rowbotham. A remarkably nice 
drawing for effect. This is the most remarkable 
drawing for individuality of treatment in the room, 
but it is very likely to escape attention where it is 
placed. 

It will be seen in our notice of this exhibition 
that we have been at a loss for words to express 
the variety of talent exhibited in the landscape 
department; while, in anything relating to the 
figure, our praise has been the exception rather 
than the rule. Of the members who indulge in 
figure painting, none have pretensions to the 
character of draughtsmen but Messrs. Baxter, 
Hurlstone, Clater, and Josi; although, as land- 
scape painters, Messrs. Anthony, Tennant, and 
Pyne, possess far more than average merit in that 
department, to them but of an accessary con- 
sequence. Mr. Latilla is academic, stiff, and con- 
ventional; Mr. Salter, sketchy, inconsiderate, and 
incorrect; Messrs. Pidding and Prentis, both mean 
in character and impossible in proportion; A. J. 
Woolmer, fanciful, very mannered, and straining 
at prettiness; J. Zeitter, clothes, instead of per- 
sons, untrue in texture, and without pretension 
to drawing at all; G. Stevens, mere maps of out- 


V, 


surface. Such material is scarcely that to which 
we can look with contidence for a school of art. 
Not that we believe an over active interference 
on the part of a teacher is desirable. Our opinion 
is in a contrary direction; but we have had 
enough to do with the matter to know that where 
the practical artist fails, it is in most cases from 
being guided by a vicious theory; and we also 
know that the activity exercised to propagate that 
theory is, in many cases, more proportionate with 
the evils it contains than its rank among prin- 
ciples. If the British Artists seriously intend the 
establishment of a school, let it be upon the prin- 
ciple of emulation among the scholars, rather than 
the precept of any artist whose name is enrolled 
in the Society; and let the members themselves be 
found among the most attentive among the stu- 
mts. There is not one among them to whom 
such exercise would not be of service; and there 
are very many to whom it is an absolute necessity. 
With a twelvemonth’s labour properly directed, we 
should see a great difference upon these walls, 


even among the contributions of the members of 


the Society ;— 
“ Tt is a consummation most devoutly to be wished.” 
Our last number contained a defence of this 
Society, by one of its most accomplished members, 
in reply to some remarks made by us in the week 


before. There is an apparent candour of state-| ¢ 


ment in this reply that, at first sight, is very sa- 
saneer eal y showing that the members 
believe themselves in a great measure justified in 
the course they pursue, it excuses the extensive 
wrong committed, by drawing attention to its im- 
pru . We, however, cannot lose sight of the 
mischief done to art by the system there, to all 
appearance conscientiously, continued, We look 
to in art. We have a pet notion that a 
native of the British Islands is equal woe ee 
formance of anything that can be 
by the native of any other country, if he be not 
by artificial obstacle. We would not 
supply art with recruits by beat of drum, without 
inquiring as to fitness for the ee 
them; but we would remove, as much as ible, 
path of the 


ciate ens 
Artists, ag at present Suntuntehs to ok ® stum- 


lines, without any attempt at the chiaro-oscuro of 


of British | total of 
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bling-block in the way of struggling art; and its 
system is mischievous to the really artistic portion 
of its own members. It is only the incompetent 
that need monopoly as a substitute for the excel- 
lence they despair to reach. ‘To such monopoly is an 
advantage. There have been pictures sold this sea- 
son at the Suffolk-street Exhition that no critic can 
look upon in any other light than asspoilt canvasses. 
Monopoly has succeeeded in selling these pictures 
by turning away many better works to make 
room for them. This is the advantage enjoyed 
by incompetence. But it will be replied that the 
gallery belongs to the Society, and the wall is 
theirs; that each has privileges, not proportionate 
with individual talent, but with in ividual risk; 
as there is an equality of responsibility for the 
expenses, the advantages ought also to be shared 
in the same ratio, and that competence to hang is 
not competence to amuse. To this we have only 
to reply that, however, undeniable the right so 
purchased, the public and art have not the less 
right to complain of the system. The qualifica- 
tion necessary for becoming member of a Society 
of Artists, for the purpose of exhibiting their 
works to the publie, should have been the capa- 
city to produce works the public would care to 
look at. That the Society of British Artists have 
not taken such quality into consideration when 
a¢mitting new members, is the true reason for 
their embarassment as a Society, and the motive 
for rejecting it is subject to the accusation of 
selfishness. Is it not reasonable to suppose that 
they did not desire better pictures than their own 
to come in competition with their own, and 
therefore received incompetence with alacrity 
while talent was met with a repulse. Had the 
best men that have offered themselves as members 
to the Society been received as members, the 
would now have held a higher place in public 
estimation. Had these walls received the best of 
the pictures sent in, and fairly hung them accord- 
ing to merit; then would their public have been 
three times what it is, and their receipts would 
long ere this have made the gallery their own. 
“Oh! but we haven't room for that; even our 
own pictures are many of them in bad positions, 
and strangers cannot expect a choice when mem- 
bers are so circumstanced.” In ar to this we 
must refer to the system of the Royal Academy; 
for Mr. Tennant asks triumphantly, “ Why is 
the Society of Suffolk-street to be called for 
sacrifices made by no other institution?” and im- 
mediately refers to the Royal Academy and 
the two Water Colour Exhibitions. Now we 
have been supposed by some (because we have 
not joined the vulgar cry against everything that 
seems to savour of distinction in society) to be 
thick and thin supporters of the Royal Academy. 
We hope, however, to survive this calumny, and 
to establish a reputation among artists, that we are 
the upholders of true art an nothing else; and 
that we shall be as ready to denounce corruption 
in the Royal Academy asin any other place. In 
comparing Suffolk-strvet with Frebige-e uare, 
we must not, on the part of the public, forget 
that talent is the qualification for the latter insti- 
tution, and that where such talent is not the 
prineiple qualification taken into account at the 
ion, public have a right to complain; 
and nene among that public will be louder in 
complaint than Tue Fixe Arts’ Jovrnar. Then, 
as to the privileges of the Academician, he is re- 
stricted to the exhibition of eight works, while 
the member of the Seta a ae 
expose as many as he pleases. Mark the result. 
We have not before us the ca of 
last year; but by that of the year before, we find 
tat the Finger y ag ey | 2 n or cers 
one hun an -four works of art, averagin: 
Tod this a* total of weet 


Chartered Society of t year, thirty- 
seven in canter, Srnibleed two Bundved 
seventy-four works of art, averaging nearly 
seven and a half to each member; and this ina 
seven hundred seventeen works ex- 
hibited. Again: in numbers we find that the 
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Suffolk-street Society oceupy eleven twenty-ninths 
of their wall, while the academicians occupy no 
more than three fifty-ninths of theirs. This, be it 
noted, is supposing every work of art to be of the 
same size. But, if we were to measure the space 
occupied by the works of the members of the 
Society in Suffolk-street, we should find that two- 
thirds of the entire space would be under the 
mark; for the very discreditable demand of five 
shillings for the privilege of exhibition by a 
stranger, motives the selection of very small pic- 
tures to be generally adopted, and even a middling 
sized work by a non-member is an exception to 
the system. 

The poverty of the Society is no reply to the 
reproach attached to this system; for it is not the 
way to become rich, The means open for the 
Society of British Artists, to escape from its 
embarrassments; and to compete with hope and 
with honour with the Royal Academy, if such a 
competition is within their intention, is to at once 
restrict the space to be occupied by each mem- 
ber in the exhibition, and to throw open their 
doors for the reception of all other talent gra- 
tuitously. ‘Their exhibition would then become at- 
tractive and profitable, and their customers would 
increase in number. This would be an immediate 
advantage; but there is a contingent one upon 
which they might equally reckon. There is first- 
rate talent among the members of this Society, 
that would, under the impulse of the emulation 
so produced, in many instances set competition at 
defiance. Even now, the exhibition may chal- 
lenge comparison with any other in the landscape 
department of art. But what would be its class 
of production, if the temptation to hastiness and 
facility were removed, by the restriction of the 
number of works? Why, there would be more 
thought, more effort, more individuality in the 
pictures sent in, and the multitude of repetition 
prepared at a certain price for a certain market, 
would be replaced by a limited number of works 
composed with such carefulness, and finished with 
such carefulness, as would keep the capacity of 
the ——— at such a continuity of endeavour, as 
would show the extreme of power that is in him. 
H:; could then paint pictures that would remain 
upon the mind, and individualize themselves in 
the imagination of the critic. New and unex- 
plored vistas of nature would open to the artist's 
inquiry; and he would at once elevate himself, 
his art, and the British School; acquiring ten 
times the fame and twenty times the profit, that 
attaches itself to the chandler’s shopery of the 
existing system. The Society have been petition- 
ing Government, appealing to artists, and doing 
everything else but exert themselves. Let them 
set their own shoulders to the wheel, and they 
will find, that in this age, and in this country, 
there is no safety in reliance upon any other sup- 
port than that of the public; to obtain which 
they must prove their worthiness, not by vague 
promises, but by substantial performance. 

We have compared the Society of British 
Artists with the Royal Academy, not because we 
would produce the latter as without blemish, but 
because Mr. Tennant has challenged the com- 
parison, and that we believe even among artists 
ogee the difference in its favour is so great, 
that unpopularity is much on the side of the 
Suffolk-street Society. Upon the opening of 
Trafalgar-squore Exhibition, the Fixe Arts’ 
Journat will be found as independent of corrupt 
favoritism to that as to any other Institution. 


THE BAPTISM COMPETITION PICTURE 
EXHIBITION. 


We have, from the first, prophesied that this 
speculation would be a failure; nay, we will go 
farther than this, and acknowledge that we have 
also wished from the first that it might be a failure. 
We never could perceive a good reason that, for 
the sale of one work, the artists, as a body, 
should be called upon to execute fifty ; that 
to justify the laying out of one thousand 
pounds in a work of art, fifty thousand pounds 
worth of artistical labour 


ould be expended. | passant to the 
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The artists were dupes at first to the showy ap- 
pearance of these Bish-and-Company constructed 
decoys. The lottery-like look about them tempted 
many to try their luck; and very many severel 
repented the imprudence. ‘There is a strong feel- 
ing in respect to architectural competition; but 
we cannot perceive any other means of rising 
talent making itself understood in that branch of 
art; neither can the similitude of the two cases be 
demonstrated. If the architect’s specimens were in 
the houses themselves, or in something that in- 
volved an equivalent lay out of labour to that 
bestowed in superintendance of the building itself, 
then would the two cases be upon a par. At pre- 
sent the architects only involve a portion of their 
labour in the risk for a larger prize, while the 
painter sets the full amount of the production 
sought against the chance of payment. 

In the painters’ case, it may be replied, that if 
the works are good there is a certain value attached 
to those that fail, while all the labour of the un- 
successful architect is dead loss. This is true 
where there is a wide field left open to the 
painter, as in the competition coming on at West- 
minster Hall, to which we look. with some hope 
of gratification; but in a competition like the pre- 
sent, in which not merely the subject itself is spe- 
cified, but certain directions given for its treat- 
ment, we see little chance of any use being made 
of the unsuccessful pictures, even were they of a 
better quality than the best that this speculation 
has caused to be produced, 

We use the term speculation advisedly. The 
hopes of profitable return that now present them- 
selves are very different to those that were enter- 
tained when this competition was concocted. Then 
the public were thronging in crowds to pay their 
shillings at Westminster Hall to look at cartoons 
in black and white. It seemed, therefore, a matter 
of certainty that more, or as many, would be in- 
terested in the magnificent collection of painted 
pictures with which the imagination of these gen- 
tlemen had decorated their then imaginary exhi- 
bition-room. But the Westminster Hall affair 
had taken the edge off the artistic appetite for 
competition; recourse was had to Cocker; and it 
was found that if twenty artists could agree to 
paint twenty pictures and exhibit them together, 
they could realise the same amount of profit with- 
out the intervention of the speculator. They did 
not do this, neither did they do the other; and the 
consequence has been that the exhibition is col- 
lectively trash; the best picture having but doubt- 
ful claims to be tolerable, and the worst’ being 
most remarkable specimens of the fatuity to which 
the mind of man may be the slave. 

The speculators in art have chosen the Chinese 
Gallery, Hyde Park-corner, as their exhibition- 
room, and there could not have been a finer apart- 
ment for the purpose, had a building been erected 
expressly for the occasion, as was proposed in the 
beginning. The light is excellent, and the number 
of pictures sent in amounting only to eleven, they 
are so separated, that each stands upon its own 
merit, without advantage or disadvantage from its 
neighbour. 

One of the regulations in the beginning was, 
that out of the whole number, the competing artists 
should agree among themselves to select the ten 
best, from which the fortunate candidate should 
be chosen by some other body. Now as the num- 
ber sent in is eleven, the first business will be to 
discover that picture possessing the least merit; 
and the artist to whom the distinction of having 
produced the worst picture in an exhibition like 
the present may be considered an individual of no 
mean talent. The adaptation for misunderstanding 
art that is furnished by his organization presents 
more of ss than any not having seen the 
picture could give humanity credit for. But we 
will look to them as they come, 

No. 1, is by the indomitable Mr. Frank 
Howard. Having gained a premium in the 
first Cartoon Exhibition, this gentleman has 
been an unwearied competitor at all the others. 
— this, as a ae of taste, Se course we have 
nothing to say; the remarks being made en 
consideration of his picture. John 


and the Saviour, are, according to direction, in 
the water, immersed to the middle of the thigh. 
Andrew, the fisherman, is in the foreground kneel- 
ing, and covering his head with drapery as if to 
hide himself from the light surrounding the de- 
scending dove. St. John, afterwards the beloved 
apostle of the Saviour, is represented as a youth; 
his father, Zebedee, is holding up his arm also to 
shield off the glory from his eyes; while the 
Virgin, Martha, and her sister Mary, and La- 
zarus with the Centurion, and Zecharias, the 
father of John the Baptist, look on with what the 
artist describes as various degrees of interest. 
The first impression the mind receives from this 
picture is, that of a turbulence of motion given 
to every part of the composition, that is not in ac- 
cordance with the solemnity of the subject. The 
Saviour and the Baptist have the appearance of 
getting out of the water as fast as they can; 
Zebedee, the Virgin, and St. John have the 
appearance of running by the side. The sky is 
stormy, and the eye wanders in vain for a resting- 
place about the picture. The head of the Saviour 
does not possess a single characteristic beyond 
common-place humanity; while the body is short 
and the pectorales major large to singularity. 
The arms are thrown forward consecutively with 
each other, the left oe the body of the 
Baptist in half with a line of light. Indeed, there 
is evidence that these two figures have not been 
considered relatively; they do not aid each other at 
all in composit'on; they are simply two figures one 
behind the other, without any attempt at harmony 
of line. The head of the young St. John is of nice 
character, and his shoulders and arms satisfactory ; 
but the red drapery he carries is not studied at all; 
it is not drapery, it is an entangled wisp of 
colour that does harm and shows neglect. The 
face of the Virgin is also good in character as a 
face, but it is not the face of the Virgin. Zebe- 
dee, with his arm in the air, is bad and very mis- 
chievous, while the heads of the women, Martha 
and*her sister, are both common-place and ill- 
drawn. The Centurion on the opposite side is a 
standing figure, looking on without any apparent 
interest in what is going forward. The picture 
fails entirely in breadth of effect, and leaves an 
entangled impression on the mind. There is on 
the other hand, some good drawing in parts; the 
arms and hands of the Saviour are exceedingly 
carefully painted; and, indeed, the extremities 
throughout the picture show an educated artist 
that if he would be satisfied with the accomplish- 
ment of works having less pretension, and give 
to them sufficiency of consideration, could pro- 
duce pictures far more likely to get him a reputa- 
tion than these abortive attempts at high art. 

No. 2, is an extraordinary specimen by a Mr. 
Edward Robertson, of No. 58, Renfield Street, 
Glasgow. This contrivance for a picture we must 
set down to one of those strange natural pro- 
ductions we sometimes hear of called a self-taught 
artist. It has every characteristic of the class. 
It is the sort of picture we should expect from 
the Oxford Graduate or the Atheneum critic. 
Indeed, Mr. Robertson’s own account of his motive 
for this and that savours much of some of those 
glimmerings of principles we find there alluded 
to. He tells us that “to the descending light he 
has endeavoured to give something supernatural 
by the crossing cloud;” and that “this assists 
materially to give one of Titian’s great principles.” 
This is a specimen of mind art in which all is 
ideal, in which the materialism of art, is treated as 
an interloper, and drawing a sort of adventitous 
accessary only useful to disguise the absence of 
thought. This picture is bad enough certainly, but 
it is not by many d the worst in the room; 
and a midst of its most remarkable wide 


epen tho stale rich; and the heads bad and in- 
correct as they are, are, nevertheless, varied in 


character and indicate an intention to express 
ee 
more ly executed pictures in the room. 
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The composition of the group on the bank has|that had received the worst usage in the exhi- figures that have since been added in the air, also, 


more of repose in spite of its most childish like] bition, and Mr. Aphugh were not the man to whom 
attempts at design. This is the only picture that} it was paid, although not litigious, yet in his place 
seems to describe the performance of the cere- ' 
mony; Saint John being in the act of dashing a 
handful of water over the Saviour in the same 
manner as boys splash one another when 
bathing. 

No. 3, L. H. Sebbers. This picture defies 
criticism. We would not take upon us to say that 
as a work of art it is worse or better than No. 2. 
But it presents no anomalies that attract notice. 
It is simply very bad indeed; so bad that it would 
be very unfair to any part to say it was worse than 
the rest. 

No. 4, William Fisk. This picture is very 
cleanly painted, if we may be allowed to use such 
a term. It has, perhaps, the best head of the 
principal figure: — not that we would assert that it 

resents the character of the Saviour at all; for it 
nas rather that of a fair complexioned girl with a 
beard. The character of drawing is common, and 
the perspective places the group of figures behind 
at too great a distance. ‘The heavens open above, 
showing angels and cherubims all far too sketchily 
painted for a high art picture. The best part of 
the whole is the flesh painting, which is not good 
enough to rescue the picture from being an entire 
failure as a high art production. 

No. 5, by David Scott, Edinburgh. This is 
another very bad specimen, with here and there 
a something that does not seem to belong to the 
rest. Itis clearly the early production of a stu- 
dent whose freshl asquieul: smattering is yet but 
crude and intoglinahie We should doubt the 
drawing ef the head of the Centurion as being by 
the same hand as the other parts of the picture. 

No. 6, by J. Hutchings, Horse Fair, Banbury. 
It appears that Mr. Hutchings has been in the 
habit of applying his mind to the preparation of 
transparencies for illumination nights and paints 
on great occasions, as the passing of the reform 
bill, coronations, and thousand pound competi- 
tions. We shall never see a Banbury cake without 
thinking of Mr. Hutchings. 

No. 7, by John Wood. Without allowing to 
this picture anything beyond mediocrity as a work 
of art, as a whole it presents more to approve of 
than any other in the room. It seems to have 
been allowed more previous consideration than 
has been afforded to any other. There is more 
general attempt at grouping, and there is good 


retire from the eye into a sort of misty distance, 
that by avoiding an outline trop prononeé, if they 
we should bring an action, without doubt of the do not perfectly satisfy, are not at the same time 
result before an impartial jury. This is a won- disgusting. But there is something architecturally 
derful production, and worth going to look at; for wrong in adapting a circular ceiling to an elliptical 
a notion of the extreme of what is by some mis-' roof, by which the sides are circumscribed and the 
taken for high art, or what the Atheneum calls a| ends elongated. This is a grave fault that will 
“step in the right direction,” cannot be obtained | become universally offensive when it is univer- 
any where else so completely as in this picture. sally remarked. We are surprised that the 

No. 9, by H. B. Ziegler. This artist has|cariatides were neglected for the upper tiers. 
already learned enough, although very young in|'The house suffers much in general appearance 
his profession, to be expected to know that his|from their absence. The crowning quality of 
picture could not hope to obtain a prize in any | breadth would be obtained by connecting the grey 
competition in which it would not be disgraceful | and gold of the boxes all over the house, while 
to succeed. This is a brown effect of colour] the wren predominance of the crimson would be 
flimsily painted, the groups heaped together with-| wholesomely subdued. The golden ornaments 
out perspective, air, or ground-plan. We lament|are very petite in design, and belong to a very 
to see artists so entirely misconceive their own} mean school of ornament; a little less of interval 
power. A between each tier and the tier above, would 

No. 10, by George Browning. This picture} harmonize the whole into more of diatonic pro- 
has the appearance of being the production of one | gression and mass the entire richness of the orna- 
used to paint on glass; in which brilliancy from | ments. 
opposition rather than harmony of tone was the 
= desired. The head of the Saviour, though ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
ike all the rest, varying in character from what | a ne ees Tere an a 5 
has been conventionally considered the true type, | PROFESSOR WILLI8'S LECTURES ON ECCLESIASTICAL 
has more pretension to sentiment than any other. ! ARCHITECTURE. 

It is nevertheless thrown back too much, and the | On Tuesday last, Professor Willis gave his first 
foreshortening is not entirely .successful. The }lecture on Ecclesiastical Architecture. He com- 
rest of the picture is mean in composition, and | menced 7 recapitulating some portions of the 
there is no attempt at breadth of effect or} course he had given the previous year. The pre- 
grace of line, The Baptist is painted a bright|sent course would be more explicit, and ke in- 
mahogany rather than a flesh colour; and there| tended to enter into more minute particulars. 
is an entire contempt for perspective in the} Architecture, said the professor, might be divided 
distant figures, who look like Lilliputians. into two parts:—Ist, that which related to mere 

No. 11, by Augustus Aglio. This picture is| building, and which might be said to comprise the 
very simple in its construction; consisting of history of the world; 2nd, that which viewed 
little more than the two figures of the Saviour | #rchitecture as one of the fine arts. Ie was his in- 
and the Baptist. There is something wrong in tention to confine himself to ecclesiastical architec- 
the perspective, the trees in the foreground being | ture; and in so dong he should endeavour to 
too small. The head and person of the Saviour | prove that the form of the Christian churches was 
is, in common with every other picture in the|"ot derived from Pagan sources, such as Roman 
room, very deficient in sentiment and beau ideal | basilicas, but that the peaateere would have to be 
The best portion of the picture is the upper part.|sought for in the land of Egypt. He had in his 
Indeed, we think, the descent of the dove is here | former course described the church of St. John’s, 
better managed than in any other of the com-| at Jerusalem, St. Sophia, at Constantinople, and 
peting paintings. the cathedral of Canterbury, as shewing distinct 

So much for the Thousand Pound Competition. | forms of architecture: in each would be found 
Whoever has to complain on this occasion it can-| characters that would distinguish one from the 
not be the artists; for the value of the eleven | other. 
works will not be estimated by any to exceed the} With regard to churches, there ought to be 
drawing in parts. The ground plan of the whole | amount of the sum that must, of course, be paid|some mark about them that would at once point 
is better understood, and the perspective of the| for one of them. We lament, however, such an | out their object, this was, indeed, the power of art. 
different collections of figures is managed success-| exposure to foreign ridicule as these ill-digested Of course he did not mean to say that the building, 
fully. The back ground also is very satisfactory. speculations are calculated to produce. either externally or a could be made to 
There are, however, on the other hand, fearful}! Royran Scorrisn Acapremr.— We have received | declare the precise form of religion, but that there 
drawbacks. The Saviour is an entire failure, both | the “Statement of the Royal Institution for the | would be something about it which would distin- 
in character of drawing, dignity of attitude, and | Encouragement of the Fine Arts in Scotland,” and | guish it from buildings designed for other pur- 
sentiment of expression. There is an absence of| the answer thereto by “The Royal Scotch Aca-|poves; for instances in Christian churches, there 
breadth of effect, both in colour and chiaro oscuro; |demy of Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture,” | Would be the pulpit, the altar, &c., &e.; but it 
and the harmony of line has not been taken at| to which we will give our attention next week. would be by the symbols by which the church was 
all into the artist's intention when forming his| Covent Garpen Inrertor Decoration.—In | adorned that the peculiar form of worship would 
groups. The drawing, tolerable, and some-|an architectural point of view, we are inclined to| be known. With regard to the styles ee 
times excellent in parts, is very deficient in| think well of these arrangements. Whether Mr. | adapted for churches, there were some that ought 
proportion. There are figures among those| Albano has or has not adopted the ideas of| to be at once laid by. The Egyptian, the Grecian, 
upon the ground in front that would never get| another to which he was at first averse, as is| from the immense blocks of material of which the 
their limbs together for standing up, and the atti-| asserted among our correspondence, is what the | building was composed, and the very little inclosed 
tudes are in many instances theatrical. Indeed, | public will care very little about. Indeed, there sa were notin any way adapted for congregations, 
there is not a figure in the whole picture upon|is more room for praise than blame in such at-| Even the Saxon architecture. from the same cause, 
which the memory can dwell with satisfaction. | tentiveness to suggestion. As for the decorations, | could not be continued; although many churches 
There is a leg behind the Saviour, of Joseph of| as far as the proscenium is concerned, we profess | of that style, from their antiquity, might now be 
Arimathea,very well drawn, and presenting a very | our entire approbation. The audience portion of | objects of veneration. But although his own in- 
beautiful character; but the nape of the same | the house, however, although pleasing, might yet | clination led him to the study of medigval archi- 
person becomes mean by the smallness of the head| be more pleasing. It gains now more b tecture, he did not mean to say that that was the 
and roundness of the shoulders. The descent of|of pretension than by positive merit. e fault | best to be adopted. The great fault of architects 
the dove might have been managed with more of | of the Haymarket Opera House was its obtrusive-|in these vs he considered to be the want of 
harmony. It has now rather the effect of an/ness; it produced a vulgar pretension to high art | design; all that was in general done was the mere 
Adelphi decoration, and causes an unpleasant 
spot in Pama that gives to every other part a 

ilight gloom. 

No. an by Edward Aphugh. This gentleman 
has most manfully devoted himself to the attem 
of painting the worst picture in the room, and 
has succeeded. A picture from Mr. Aphugh is 
something like a song from Mr. O. Smith; it is a 
most evidence of a If the 
thousand pounds were to be paid for the canvass 











































































that would not support the inquiry it seemed to 
challenge. There is a retiringness in the Covent 
Garden decoration that rather seems to avoid than 
court criticism; and it seems not to have done 
enough from timidity, rather than to have failed 
from conceit. The ceiling, for instance, as at first 
painted, did not attempt imitation of living beings; 
its figures were the resemblances of carved wood, 
and the artistic perception was not shocked 
by hardness of scenic draughtsmanship. The 


copying some ancient form. Now he thought that 
for our peculiar wants, churches might be designed 
embracing a combination of various styles; and he 
hoped that architects would turn their attention to 
new forms; which would be not only more commo- 
dious than many samples that had been lately 
merely copied from ae ve reas but give 
them more ample room for working out original 
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He would now turn to the consideration of 
Egyptian architecture, of which there were two 
models on the table. Now, in stating as he had 
done that Christian architecture was not dependent 
on Pagan basilicas, &c., he did so because he 
could prove that in the Egyptian examples he 
there presented to them there were the pro- 
totypes of almost every peculiarity that existed in 
Christian churches. He explained that he had 
found great difficulty in working out the plans, 
from the contradictions that prevailed among 
those authorities from which alone any information 


could be derived; yet that, taking all things into | 
consideration, he had every reason to believe that | 
there were sure grounds for his statements. He | 


was much indebted to the labours of Dr. Young, 
Champollion, and others, whose extraordinary 
exertions in deciphering hieroglyphics had enabled 


them to give considerable light as to the dates | 


and purposes of many of the Eastern buildings, 


and on their authority he would ground his as- | 
Egyptian architecture might be divided | 


sertion, 
into three different styles or periods. The first 
might be considered as bearing some resemblance 
to a rude Doric. The Pharaohs had improved 
upon this style, and one of the models on the 
table was a temple of Pharaonic construction. The 
Persians, however, in their invasion under Cam- 
byses had destroyed and plundered these buildings; 
of many of which nothing remained but the 
foundations, which merely shewed the general 
form. The Ptolemies, anxious to restore the splen- 
dour of these Pharaonic temples, were only enabled 


to follow the ground plan; and thus the Ptolemaic | 


buildings merely resemb.ed this general form, the 


details being, in many, essentials different. In the | 
Vharaonic temples, after entering through the | 


massive pyramidal gateway, there was a large 
reciangular court, with a portico on each side, 
supported by rows of columns. Now, this pre- 
cisely answered to the cloisters of a Christian 
church, and which were supposed to be of monkish 
origin; the only difference being caused by the dif- 
ference of climate. In the hot climate, the portico 
was exposed; in the colder country, it was built 
up isle, and often enclosed by windows. After 
passing through the court, there was the Pronaos, 
and going through this there was another, and 
generally a smaller court, with porticos, And here 
was found a remarkable oitiinees namely, the 
evident openings for the immission of light, which 
answered to the clerestory windows of the cathe- 
drals. There could be no doubt on this point. 
Further on was the sanctuary; an isolated build- 
ing, generally of circular or octagonal form, ex- 
actly corresponding to our choir; round which were 
small recesses, dedicated to particular gods; just 
as we found in our cathedrals, the different small 
chapels which were dedicated to some saint or 
other, The coincidences were certainly very re- 
markable; that here, in an Egyptian temple, built 
probably some three or four thousand years ago, 
were found the prototypes of almost every part of 
a ‘(hristian church, The difference between 
Pharaonic and Ptolemaic was more in the detail, 
the general design having, as he had stated, been 
adhered to in the reconstruction of the earlier 
temples, which had been so ruthlessly destroyed. 
The professor here concluded; and said he would 
resume his lecture on the following Tuesday. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


The new House of Lords, in the New Houses of 
Parliament, opened on Thursday. This is an 
event of consequence in the history of the build- 
ing, and we congratulate the architect on the thus 
far successful completion of his labours. Much, 
however, remains to be done. 

As yet but three portions of the building may 
be called in any way complete—the lobby of the 
lords, the House of Lords, and the Victoria-hall; 
the House of Lords forming the centre of the 
three. The approach to the lobby is by a tempo- 
rary structure, which may have something to do 
with the surprise one feels at entering an apart- 
ment which carries one back to the period of the 
middle ages, and brings the descriptions of Frois- 
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sart and Monstrelet fresh to the recollection, All 
is mediseval—walls, floor, and ceiling—you tread 
on heraldic tiles, and see string-courses of heraldry 
above containing the arms of the first peers that 
constituted a parliament. All has been done by 
rule. There is a precedent for almost every thing. 
The very carving on the stone-work is gilt and 
coloured; part of the floor, encircling the heraldic 
rose in the centre of the lobby, is of metal inlaid, 
and the folding doors are of burnished brass. By 
| these doors we enter the House of Lords, a noble 
room, 90 feet by 45, and 40 feet in height. There is 
no describing in detail the gorgeous hall you are in. 
It isthe House of the Cloth of Gold. At the upper 
end of the house is the throne, a mass of tabernacle 
work and gilding, more like a shrine for Sir 
Thomas a Beckett, or at least our Lady of Walsing- 
ham, and just that kind of seat where fancy would 
place Edmund the Martyr or Edward the Confessor, 
not William IV. or Queen Victoria. Immediately 
above the throne is Mr. Dyce’s fresco, * The 
Baptism of Ethelbert,” too high to be seen to ad- 
vantage; and on either side of the fresco rich red 
draperies, powdered with stars, and crowns, and 
lions, in yellow, suspended to conceal the recesses 
left vacant for future frescoes. At the lower end 
of the house is the reporter’s gallery, and imme- 
diately above that three more vacant arcades for 
frescoes assigned to Messrs. Maclise, Horsley, and 
Cope. Nothing, however, has as yet been done to 
;them. ‘The eye ascending beholds a flat panelled 
| ceiling, filled with shields, devices, and legends, 
which puzzle and fatigue attention. Ranging 
lower you observe that the house is lighted with 
twelve windows, six on either side, and that one of 
the windows is filled with painted glass, containing 
full-length figures of early kings and queens, made 
by Mr. Hardman, of Birmingham, in the spirit of 
| medieval art—out of drawing in every line, and 
every one with hands like glove-stretchers. These 
‘are done as a “pattern” for Messrs. Ballantyne 
and Allan, who have the commission for the stained 
glass, to work by. Between the windows, and at 
either end of the house, are niches, eighteen in 
number, for statues of the Magna Charta barons; 
but two alone have as yet been erected— Langton, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and Robert Fitzwalter, 
“ Marshal of the army of God and the holy church.” 
These are by Mr. Thomas, the able sculptor of 
the whole of the statues throughout the building. 
lumediately beneath the windows runs a light and 
elegant gallery of brass-work, filled in compart- 
ments with coloured mastic in imitation of enamel. 
On the soffits of the gallery (or cornice immedi- 
ately beneath the gallery), are the arms of the 
sovereigns and chancellors of England, from the 
reign of Edward IL. to the present time, and below 
| these are the seats of the peers, five on either side, 
covered with red morocco, and luxurious to sit 
down upon. The body of the house is occupied 
by a large table of oak (plain for a wonder), and 
the red woolsack of the chancellor. The carpet is 
blue, powdered with stars, in the old star-chamber 
fashion ; and the carpet of the throne is red, spotted 
with heraldic lions and roses, After this general 
| description of the house, we may turn to some of 
the details. 

We have said that the throne is very like a 
shrine; we may now add that it is not unlike an 
altar, and this similarity is materially assisted by 
the use of angels as supporters; by a magnificent 
candelabrum of brass on either side, filled with 
wax-candles; and by the three recesses for the 
three chairs of the Queen, the Prince of Wales, 
und Prince Albert, which readily s t the idea 
that they were originally designed for the Com- 
mandments, the Creed, and the Lord’s Prayer. 
| This servile adherence to ecclesiastical details is 
the leading defect of the whole edifice, both within 
and without. It is true it would be difficult, per- 
haps impossible, to find examples of medieval 
architecture sufficiently fitted for the purposes of 
the building (as fixed ag te commissioners) with- 
out some very close affinity in to ecclesias- 
tical details—but here the line that separates the 
two styles has not been sufficiently observed —it is 
the chapel rather than the semate-house, and the 
steanger will oftemer expect to hear Wolsey or 





Warham, than Burleigh or Lord Chatham. It is 
the throne that principally gives a religious cha- 
racter to the house, but the minor details assist, 
and if the House of Commons is completed like 
the House of Lords, we may look for a second St. 
Stephen’s chapel in something more than the mere 
name. 

There are parts, however, of the house that 
differ from the bulk of the building, and one is 
pleased to escape from an architectural display, 
not unlike Garter in his coat, by turning to panels 
where gold leaf and colour have done nothing to 
disturb the repose of what you see. The side 
— of the house, both above and below the 
wrass gallery, is carved in compartments, the lower 
tiers in what is called the “linen = the 
upper tiers in enriched arcades and ornaments, 
with legends of “God save the Queen.” The 
corridors running at the sides and without the 
house are also plain; and here you find stone 
spandrels and bosses unchoked by colour, and with 
the marks of the chisel still visible upon them, It 
is really a relief to get here and escape from the 
splendour you have seen—the multitude of lions 
“ calming the terrors of their claws in gold,” and 
the extreme bad taste of painting Langton and 
Fitzwalter of a bronze colour, and introducing a 
lion and unicorn with vanes within doors, where 
“4 is impossible that a wind could be found to stir 
them. 

By two doors, one on either side of the throne, 
access is obtained from the house to the Victoria 
Hall, a kind of withdrawing-room, answering to 
the lobby below the bar. Here we have another 
Star Chamber carpet, two large oak tables, and 
some eighten or twenty red Russia-leather chairs, 
of the Gothic patter:, studded (we suppose) with 
silver, and admirable both in design and execution. 
This is a quieter apartment than the house, but 
still not quiet, for there is plenty of gold leaf and 
colour, diaper work in compartments, armorial 
bearings upon string: courses (the arms of the an- 
cestors of Queen Victoria), and old English letters 
upon early English scroll-work.— Daily News, 


NEW SYSTEM OF ARCHITECTURE.—No. 10, 
By Wa. Vose Pickert. 


9ru. The Metallic Suspension Portico is calculated 
to become a feature of marked and distinguished 
character peculiar to this art. It will differ from 
every description of masonic portico in being un- 
supported by columns or piers, except such as are 
enclosed within the walls for sustaining the pro- 


jecting beams or chains which support the roof. 


Features of this description admit of great variety 
of character and expression, adaptable to the 
peculiar circumstances and purposes of the edifices 
to which they are ap pid, — wheller it be the 
private entrance of a domestic dwelling,—the prin- 
cipal approach to a place of general assembly,—or 
the enlarged and continuous covering of the pave- 
ment in the public streets.—The advantages in 
respect to utility attainable by these features be- 
yond that of protection from rain and sun pre- 
sented in the ordinary colonnade, or dwarf portico, 
of classic architecture, is a saving of the entire 
space at present occupied by columns and piers, 
and the consequent avoidance of the incon- 
veniences resulting therefrom, as likewise those 
arising from obstructed light, air, and view from 
and to the windows arranged within, — combined 
with a capability for carriages to set down and take 
up passengers entirely under cover of the portico, 
accompanied, if need be, by opportunity for a more 
liberal introduction of glass into the roof than can 
possibly be rendered consistent with the heavy and 
opaque forms of masonry.— Whilegeneral harmony 
and uniformity in effect is maintained between the 
lower range of windows and doors (supposing them 
composed entirely of glass and metal, as almost 
indispensable in ae office fronts, railway 
saloons, and similar buildings), and the whole of 
the upper portions of edifices designed and exe- 
cuted in accordance with this system. When, 
adapted to miniature purposes of simple character 
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gance in effect, with economy in erection, and the 
greatest possible durability in the use.—When 
required on a scale of magnitude, and for public 
purposes, they are capable of being rendered of 
exceeding grandeur and beauty by the introduction 
of groinings in the ceiling, terminated by pendants 
of transparent and foliated design. The effects of 
light, shade, and colour being enhanced, and the 
apparent weight of the construction relieved, by the 
admission of variously tinted glass, so arranged as 
to distribute prismatic rays, and exhibit the optical 
effects of the transparent features. The external 
contour and effect being attained by the develop- 
ment of the arched forms and compartments of the 
roof, and the disposition of the chains and ties by 
which it is connected with the superstructure. Ar- 
rangements of similar description to the fore- 
going are also highly applicable in the construction 
of the roofs and ceilings of apartments generally. 

10th. Screens or Walls of Interstitial Metallic 
Work, with arched apertures (for ingress and egress), 
and composed either of iron or enriched brass, of 
light ond clodent design, interspersed (if need be) 
with enamel, coloured and cut glass, &c., will also 
be highly applicable in this art, as occasional in- 
struments of support to superincumbent masses; 
as for example,—when an gpen space, or large 
apartment is required in the basement, and several 
apartments with (necessarily) walls to divide them, 
are arranged above-—The advan age of such ar- 
rangements over columns will be a less occupation 
of space,—less obstruction of light, and interception 
of sound,—greater lightness, variety, and elegance 
of form,—and the production of positive, as well as 
optical effects, unattainable in any other system or 
style of architecture. 

lith. ‘Open Verandahs”—as, likewise, “ En- 
closed Verandahs,”—forming attached conserva- 
tories of various character—admit of being adapted 
as “legitimate features” in this art. In respect 
to the utilities to be attained by their employment, 
little can be observed that has not already been 
accomplished by their appropriation in the art of 
building—except, that the objection usually at- 
tendant upon the former—in consequence of the 
obstruction of light in dull weather—may, with far 
greater facility be obviated, through the more 
harmonious effect which glass, wire-gauze, and 
similar substances, may be brought to assume in 
this art than is possible in the arts of masonry. 

In addition to the remarks contained in the 4th 
paper of this series, in reference to constructions 
of this description, it may be necessary to observe, 
that notwithstanding the greater consistency and 
propriety of relying upon the power of “ suspen- 
sion” possessed by metal, and consequently of 
dispensing with every description of extraneous 
incumbent support—which, however dissimilar in 

rimal form and character in detail, is still emu- 
tative of columns—(and, instead of assisting to 
mark the inherent distinctions which should ever 
exist between arts based upon ee of so op- 
posite a character as those of stone and metal, 
serves only to excite unfavourable comparisons 
with the arrangements of other arts;)—there are, 
nevertheless, occasions wherein this rule might, 
perhaps, with advantage be relaxed; because a 
certain species of utility, accompanied by an aid 
to pleasing effect from another and easily-to-be- 
attained source, is attendant upon the usual appli- 
cation of interstitial supports;—and this is in the 
case of “cottage architecture,” by the facility 
which these occasion for the training of rose trees, 
jessamines, and other interesting and odoriferous 
plants, and which would doubtless present a justi- 
fication for relaxing the necessary rigid discipline 
of art, in order to admit the exhibition of the 
more curious workmanship of nature. 

On all ordinary occasions, however,—and es 
cially in the case of the introduction of verandahs 
into terrace or street architecture, or any similar 
constructions—the types of which may already 
exist in building arrangements generally, and in 
the necessary modification of the same—in order 
to meet the views and intentions of this art —con- 
formity with the rules and principles previously 


and hereafter to be set forth will be indispensable. 
In addition to the foregoing and other “ specific 
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features” of this architecture, various arrange- 
ments arising out of the necessary or desirable 
| utilities of building—especially when appropriated 
to “domestic” purposes—may be attained, and, 
under judicious treatment, be leseahe into aid the 
general effects of edifices and their various ar- 
rangements. Contingencies of this description 
are liable to constant variation, according to the 
habits of society, the differences of climate, and 
the particular purposes to which a work is devoted. 
Among those which immediately present them- 
selves to notice is—the facility which the employ- 
ment of “hollow walls” present for the convey- 
ance of pipes for the abundant warming and ven- 
tilation oF buildirigs—for the easy conduct of 
water, gas, &e., as, also, of smoke—without the 
bulk and incumbrance of present chimnies—the 
greater convenience of doors, sashes, shutters, and 
blinds, which may slide from right to left without 
the obstruction of space and other occasional in- 
convenience of the usual arrangement. 

Another improvement in the interior of domes- 
tic edifices, which hollow walls, and the general 
disposition of surfaces ino the forms of plates, 
will great'y facilitate,*—is the introduction within 
touses themselves, of numerous conveniences, at 
present generally attained by means of ward- 
robes, cellarets, cabinets, and other heavy and 
cumbrous pieces of furniture,—usually marring 
the architectural effect of an apartment,—as well 
as harboring dust, and occasioning trouble with 
the carpeting; but which, by a judicious disposi- 
tion of the necessary projection, and the reduction 
of the entrances to conformity with the general 
design of the apartment, are capable of being 
rendered as conducive to the beauty as to the 
convenience and comfort of a dwelling. 

The attainment of this object is of greater im- 

ortance than might at first sight be apprehended, 
Eeooes pieces of furniture, of the description re- 
ferred to, not only stand in the way, and enhance 
the trouble and expense of housekeeping, but 
constitute the class of furniture most difficult to 
reconcile with architectural proportions and ar- 
rangements. Could their presence be dispensed 
with in houses; the difficulties of rendering furni- 
|ture harmonious with the general design of in- 
teriors, would in a great measure be overcome. 
From the general aspect of the apartments of 
modern unfurnished houses, one might well 
imagine the poet’s assertion to be verified, “ That 
nature’s wants are few;” for with the exception 
of the chimney and fire-place, there is no other 
feature, bespeaking either comfort or convenience 
to be observed. In older houses, more accommo- 
dation in this respect is observable; but the ordi- 
nary closet arrangements are so ugly, as to present 
serious objections to their introduction; and our 
modern builders, instead of following the example 
of nature, which is the true purpose of architec- 
ture, namely, to cause beauty to issue out of each 
and every utility, have renounced the offered con- 
veniences, rather than call in the aid of taste and 
invention to the accomplishment of this latter 
result. The deficiencies of present architecture, 
in respect to the production of these and nume- 


| 


rous other conveniences of dwellings, is by no| 


means surprising, when consideration is given to 


cept that most corrupt and objectionable of all— 


the so-called “ Elizabethan”), originated either | 


in domestic or commercial purposes. 

It is equally necessary that the drawing-room 
should have its cabinets for objects of interest — 
the library its book-cases—the dining-room its 
depositories for the arrangements of the table— 
and the more private apartments those for the 
wardrobe;—as that the church should have its 
seats and pulpit—the senate-house, its various ar- 
rangements for public business -or the concert- 
room its orchestra;—and it is not until each and 
all of these purposes are duly served and rendered 
parts and features in the design of edifices that 
architecture can be said to have fulfilled her just 
intentions: namely, that of combining the largest 

° , the latter 
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amount of utility with the highest order of beauty 
adapted to every variety of purposes in the building 
art. 

The ordinary method of enclosing fire-places 
with marble, thereby condensing instead of dif- 
fusing the heat, roe causing a large proportion 
to be forced up the chimney, is illustrative of the 
general disregard to comfort and economy, which 
the inherent nature of the present systems render 
almost imperative. Through the substitution of metal 
the heat would be fur more equally distributed 
throughout the apartment; the stove and chim- 
ney-piece converted into one feature, while re- 
quisite security and perfect harmony with the 
general effects of the art would result.* 

In warm climates or seasons, and in frequently 
crowded buildings, or the lobbies of such, under 
the influence of artificial light, which has the 
effect of increasing the heat and dryness of the 
atmosphere;—the introduction, either of portable 
or permanent fountains (the jets of which might 
occasionally be turned off) would be highly con- 
ducive to health, and afford the most comfortable 
sensations—and the facility presented by metals, 
and especially through the porcelain coating of 
iron, for the design and arrangement of these in 
accordance with this system, is as obvious as the 
coincidence in general effect to be attained, by 
their introduction, as features in an interior 
design. 








(To be continued.) 





To the Editor of Tne Fixe Arts’ JouRNAL. 
Srr,—I see in your excellert paper, Mr. Ten- 
nant’s exculpation of the Society of British Ar- 
tists. I have seen a caricature of an endeavour 
to wash a blackamoor white: even so is this 
exculpation by Mr. Tennant. The first step to 
be taken for getting rid of the character already 
re by this Society, is to petition the Paving 

oard of Saint Martin’s-in-the-Fields, that they 
will allow it to change the name of the Street; 
for not till then would a change of system be of 
service. The Suffolk-street Gallery is known too 
extensively for a certain line of conduct, to get 
eredit for any other in a hurry. 
A Looxer-on. 





To the Editor of Tan Fixe Arts’ Journat, 
Sir,—In a letter in the Fine Arts’ Journat, 
from Mr. Tennant, of the Society of British 
Artists, I observe a statement that the “ Instruc- 
tion there proposed to be provided at a small ex- 
pense, cannot had for nothing in Trafalgar- 
square. We have better space, better light, the 
same command of models; and we can give the 
whole day, for nearly eight months of the year, 
in lieu of the evening two hours, or what trifle 
more it may be, afforded by the Royal Academy.” 
Is not Mr. Tennant aware that the Antique 
Academy, and the School of Painting is open 
every day, from ten in the morning until three in 
the afternoon, excepting during the time employed 
in the Exhibition, and its preparation and clear- 


ling away; and that the Antique Academy is also 


in future to be open for three hours in the even- 
ing, instead of two, as there stated. The Life 


the fact, that nct one of the present styles (ex- | Academy is the only portion that is restricted to 


the two hours in the evening. Of course this 
misrepresentation is unintentional on the part of 
Mr. Tennant; yet it is singular that an artist 


| should know so little about the only School of 


Art at present existing in the metropolis. 
A Srupeyr mw tue Roya AcApemy. 





To the Editor of the Fixe Ants’ Jounnat. 
Str,—The Builder, in a leading article of last 
week, takes great credit to itself for exclusive in- 
formation relative to the alterations in Covent 
Garden Theatre. But any journal may have 


* The application of the Carbonate of Barytes, or Porce- 


| lain coating to iron (under an improved method of treat- 


har-| desirable 
other 


ment from that through which its usefulness and durability 

have been established, in res to the culinary and other 

in the useful arts), is calculated to effect many 

improvements in re fp were and numerous 
exteriors. 


features, both of interiors 
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such exclusive information who will submit its | 
columns to the service of every architect, builder, 
or artist, who finds it convenient to praise his own 
work or expatiate upon his own wonderful re- 
sources, ‘That the leading article was written | 
by, or under the direction of the architect in this 
instance, is evident from the fact that it contains a 
detail of construction that could not be known to 
any but the superintendant himself and the work- 
men employed, , This being taken into considera- 
tion, it is not astonishing that the Builder was 
* the first to communicate to the public the pre- 
cise nature of the alteration;” and afterwards to 
“ set at rest,” by personal survey, reports against 
the stability of the walls “then current.” The 
communication and the personal survey of that 
period being, no doubt, performed by the same 
party that concocted the leading article of the 
Builder of a week ago. By-the-bye, was the 
* personal survey” made before or after the pro- 
test against the alteration as then carried on? and 
was the “ precise nture of the alterations” the 
sane when the Builder estimated them as between 
four and five thousand pounds, and now, when we 
are told that they have exceeded forty thousand? 
The Builder tells us that, when the interior 
is completed, each tier will be supported by 
cariatides, such as are at present attached to the 
grand tier only. Is this an after thought, or 
were cariatides in the drawing originally sub- 





mitted? And is it a fact that the present plan of 
receding tier after tier was originally proposed by 
another architect, and produced in his design; | 
but, at that time, objected to with vehemence by 

Mr. Albano, whose alleged reason was, that the 

English aristocracy would not allow themselves 

to be so exposed to public gaze? These are reports 

that the Builder is quite as able to “ set at rest” 

as those of the “ stability.” But as some answers 

are difficult to contrive, | feared that it might be 

thought more simple to burn the questions, and 

have chosen your columns as the medium of com- 

munication. 


A Sunscriper to Born. 


To the Editor of the Fixe Arts’ Journat. 
Sir,—I do not stay to consider whether I am in 
or out of rule in offering individual applause to 
the spirit which marks the character of a journal 
like yours of the Fixe Ants at the outset of its 
career; indeed, I have more than mere individual 
approbation to bear to you. 

Finding myself among a knot of artists the other 
night, [ introduced a number of your journal with 
the critique on the Suffolk-street Exhibition; when 
the point and justice of your comments were 
generally adinitted. Personally, and especially, 
i offer you my humble meed of praise for the 
latent justice rendered through your hands to the 
very talented little picture of Mr, Gill—No. 566, 
The Invalid. 

As a perfect stranger to that gentleman, I may, 
perhaps, be allowed to apply the question— 
whether a work like that, so unpretending in 
size, and, as I believe you justly describe it, “ one 
so fine in character, and masterly throughout; in 
composition highly satisfactory; true and refined 
in sentiment,” &c,—should have been returned 
unhung from the British Institution, as in fact it 
was. 

Is it that, in the estimation of managers of 
this Institution for the promotion and enc mrage- 
ment of the fine arts, mere manipulation carries 
away the palm over sentiment? 

If so, let us turn with grateful hearts to the 
better discrimination of the caterers for Suffolk- 
street; and, drawing no invidious comparison with 
the chimney ornaments of the former gallery, re- 
gale our intellectual taste with such “ nuts” as this 
found over the fire-place of the latter. 


pectfully yours, 
10th April, 1847. ; 
P.S.—I enclose my card, not to have my name 
appended to these remarks, but simply as a gua- 
rantee of good faith, 
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‘THE DRAMA. 


Sr. James’s Turatre.—Rose Cheri still con- 
tinues her delighful personations, though with 
little change of performances. The anxiety to 
see her in Ze Changement de Main, Genvieve, and 
Le Protegé, having prevented any further variety. 

Haymarker THeatre.—At length we have to 
thank the management for something like 
legitimate attraction at this theatre. Mrs. Nisbett 
has returned to a popularity perhaps greater 
than that enjoyed for many years by any 
other actyess. We have seen no lady on the 
English stage since she left. We have heard 
no laugh on the stage sinces she left. The 
character selected was Neighbour Constance, 
in Sheridan Knowles’s affectation of the early 
drama, The Love Chase. The transpositions of 
English with which this piece abounds are strange 
difficulties to get over for an actor, and Mrs. 
Nisbett is the only artist that has been enabled to 
make the play tolerable. Without her it would never 
have been written, and without her it will not again 
be revived. The rich tones of her mellow voice, 
that delightsome titter and that hearty laugh 
that never for a moment yields to coarse- 
ness were again most gratifying to our ears. The 
first scene of her appearance was a signal for the 
most tumultuous applause that has been heard in 
an English theatre for a very long period, The 
lady herself was surprized, and looked at her 
audience as if she had suddenly found herself 
among a legion of maniacs. Who would have be- 
lieved in the decline of the drama at that moment? 
We do not believe that dramatic feeling can de- 
cline wl ile there is excitement provided for it; but 
if managers will neglect such excitement, they 
must take the consequences, The playful manner 
in which neighbour Constance bantered Wildrake, 
floating about the stage as if she trod on air, and 
that queen-like form of hers, so much unlike any- 
thing they had used to see, fairly took the house 
again by storm, and as the actress left the stage 
the audience began again ‘o be uproarious; and 
wished to introduce the silly foreign custom of 
calling an actor forward in the middle of a piece. 
Mrs. Nisbett, however, had the good taste to resist 
this, in spite of the loag-continued appeal. As for 
the young Englanders, we are not at all surprized 
at them; but there were two stale gentlemen in 
spectacles in the boxes, one of whom resembled 
our friend ‘* Pickwick,” that should have known 
better than to persist in such an abominable 
clatter for such a continuity. We think that 
in the principal scene, where describing the 
chase, (that which Mr. Bourcicault has so fear- 
lessly incorporporated with his Zondon Assurance,) 
was not so effective as we have heard it before. 
The climax was arrived at too early; it should 
have gone up and up to the end; but it went to 
the highest at first and gradually cooled. This 
was, very likely, from having done too much 
with study, and having left too little for natural 
impulse. Ove thing is certain; there was no 
want of impulse in the slap in the face given to 
Wildrake. There must be a great weight off Mr. 
Webster’s mind when this scene is over, and he gets 
the brown paper and vinegar to his cheek to cool 
the tingling Toft by the lady’s fingers. Mrs. 
Nisbett is now in the prime of her pew and, 
in personal advantages, has no rival upon the 
stage, not merely in England, but in Europe. 
The same enthusiasm was expressed at the end 
of the play, when she was called before the 
curtain. We are not admirers of the Widow 
Green business of this comedy; but the acting 
of Mrs, Glover was not the raiseworthy ; 
and she was called on at the end with cheers 
scarcely inferior to those that greeted the lionne 
of the evening. Mr. Webster played the some- 
thing uncomfortable part of Wiéildrake, as well 
as it was possible that it could be acted. 

Lyceum Treatre.—This management seems 
to be struggling against difficulties, without the 
energy necessary for doing business on such a 
system as would be commensurate with the space 
it has to fill, Thus it goes on engaging a multi- 
tude of actors, without increasing its effective 


means; for quantity and not quality seems to be 
its desideratum. ih has a vast number of figur- 
antes that can act a little, and a number of walking 
| gentlemen whose names are not recollected by the 
| audience, but has no leading man or leading woman 
| that ean take upon them the serious business of a 
play. Thus The Creole, a piece with something 
more of dramatic pretension than we are used to 
see at this theatre, and, indeed, superior in 
construction to any we have seen for some 
time any where else, is much injured by 
deficient power in Mr, Emery for the principal 
character. This is not any blame to the actor, 
One man may carry a hundred weight well; but 
give him a load of two hundred and he will sink 
under it. So it was with Mr. Emery. He is 
very efficient in some things, but Antony Latour 
contains more opportunity for fine acting than he 
possesses resources to develop; and without say- 
ing that the piece is a failure, which it is not, it 
might be made a great deal more effective than 
it is. Miss Keeley is again introduced to the 
public, and is but another added to the mediocrity 
of the establishment. Mr. Leigh cae is @Xx- 
cellent in his way. Miss May acts with much 
feeling; and Mrs. Keeley is, as she always is, 
excellent. 

It is whispered that this theatre will shortly 
change hands. Wishing well, as we do, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Keeley, we think that they might do quite as 
well, and clear as quite much at the Olympic with the 
class of pieces they usually produce, and leave the 
Lyceum to a style of acting presenting attractions 
of a more intellectual character toan audience. The 
squibs and crackers produced at the Lyceum 
would go off just as loud in Wych Street, and 
their present audience would attend to their ex- 
plosions, for we believe that theatre would hold 
quite as much money as has of late been the 
nightly receipts. We hope, however, that Mr. A. 
Wigan may remain where he is. We should like 
much to see him among a different class of actors, 
in which his metal would be assayed to more 
attempt than he has here had any occasion for. 

The squib of the week is called Jenny Lind, and 
the plot turns upon Mrs. Keeley, who acts Jenny 
Leatherlungs, the daughter of a tanner on a tour, 
being mistaken for the Swedish nightingale by the 
students of Heidelberg, by whom she is sere- 
naded and presented with the freedom of 
the city in a tobaceo-box. There is also 
a personage introduced who represents a certain 
manager of whose poetic talents fame talks loudly, 
if not respectfully. This individual succeeds in 
engaging the false Jenny Lind, and refuses to 
abandon his right for two thousand pounds. There 
is a three-cornered duel for her possession between 
the old tanner, Wigan (a student with a red beard), 
and the poetical manager. The thing upon the 
whole is amusing and not long, Mrs. Keeley bear- 
ing the whole upon her shoulders. Her caricature 
of the basso, the tenore, and the soprano, being 
very clever in its way, and causing much mirth. 
Mr. Wigan had nothing to do that could not have 
been done by anybody, a a parody in the 
first scene, which was encored. The Miss Dicken- 
son lately engaged at this theatre is a comical chap 
in boy's clothes. 

Tue TRUNKMAKER. 


THE DRAMA OUT OF TOWN. 
Wuart claim has the drama to public patronage? 
is a question often raised, especially out of town. 
Those who do not devote their attention to the 
subject will answer, none. Contending, without 
adducing a tangible reason, that all theatricala, 
being useless, that is, not absolutely necessary, 
possess not any real claim on the sympathies or 
pockets of the le. Upon the same parity of 
reasoning, it may fairly be said, education and the 
elegant accomplishments of life are not essential 
to our existence. The earth may be tilled, and bread 
stuffs may be raised, by beings to whom A BC 
would be as unintelligible as the signs of the zodiac 
toa blind puppy. The untaught Hindoo manu- 
factures the finest fabrics; but there is no reason 
why either the cultivator of the soil, or the hum- 
ble weaver should not be allowed that relaxation 
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which innocent amusement can alone afford. In 
every country where the arts and sciences have 
obtained “a local habitation,” where learning has 
been the ground-work of all social institutions, 
the drama has formed a considerable item in the 
daily affairs of the people. Not for its inutility, 
certainly; nor for its worthlessness or immorality; 
but because the drama possesses qualities pecu- 
liarly its own; a fact that has been admitted from 
the period when the good, the virtuous Brutus 
thought it not incompatible with his position to 
send a company of actors to Rome, recommending 
them to the especial care of Cicero, in order that 
by their representations and instructions the 
might contribute to the improvement of the morals 
of the people, down to the present day. 

“The schoolmaster,” in his perambulations 
through the provinces, may be greatly assisted in 
the spread of information by theatricals; for while 
the first graphically gives a notion of things, as 
they were and are, the latter places a fac-simile 
of them before the visible faculties. On the stage, 
Alexander the Great again enters Babylon; Caesar 


once more falls a lifeless corse at the foot of 


Pompey’s Pillar; the fifth Harry fights his fight 
of Agincourt; the etiquette of the palace, the re- 
finement of the drawing-room, the t 

the cottage, the miseries of a prison, the manners, 
customs, costumes, religion, laws, nay, all that is 
connected with the far distant, or inaccessible at 


home, are brought before the — who, if 


possessed of the faculty of ideality, must, for the 
time being, fancy what is passing, reality; nature 
being so beautifully imitated by art. 

But the drama has a claim on public patronage, 
and that, too, more especially “ out of town.” 


Firstly,—Because it,is impressively, morally, and 


historically instructive. 


“ To hold as ’twere the mirror up to nature.” 
* * * * * 


“ 





Guilty creatures, sitting at a play, 
Have, by the very cunning of the scene, 
Been struck so to the soul, that presently 
They have proclaimed their malefactions.” 


Secondly, — Because it is an innocent, inoffensive, 
and exhilarating amusement. 
“ With mirth and laughter let old wrinkles come.” 
* * * * * 


“ Why should a man, whose blood is warm within, 
Sit like his grandsire cut in alabaster? 
Sleep when he wakes ? and creep into the jaundice 
By being peevish?” 


Thirdly,—Because it is the encourager of trade, 


industry, and enterprize by the circulating of 


money. 


“* Money be just like manure, it do do no good until it be 
spread abroad.” 

Thus the stage is calculated to improve, while 
it affords a rational entertainment; giving, at the 
same time, employment to the many, who are 
directly, as well as indirectly, connected with the 
drama. Let the country public reflect on this; 
let them ponder on the advantages to be derived 
from a well conducted theatre; let them study how 
to enjoy a well conceived, and excellently exe- 
cuted play; let them learn to shun the vices and 
follies therein portrayed, and imitate the virtues; 
let them mark well the moral, and they will find 
the termination to be, the end and aim of all, who 
humbly following the precepts of the ‘ world’s 
Redeemer,” have endeavoured to reward the good, 
and to punish or reclaim the bad. 

“* Let never day nor night unhallow’d pass, 
But still remember what the Lord hath done.” 
SuaKsPRare. 





Taeatre Rorat, Liverroor.—Mr. Macread 
was re-engaged for this week, and, in addition to 
some parts repeated, has performed Hamlet and 
the Stranger to good houses. Several of the com- 
pany deserve honourable mention. Mr. Couldock’s 
Jago took the audience by surprise; he was 
warmly applauded during the performance, and 
called before the curtain at the conclusion of the 
tragedy. Mr. Addison’s Laird Small, Mr. Con- 
way’s Malcolm Young, and Miss Montague’s 
Madeline, in the King of the Commons, were well 


umbleness of 


judges of the 








acted; and Miss Clifton (a lady new to these 
boards) has given great delight in Liddy, in Family 
Jars. The season terminated last night with 
Richlieu; and it is reported the theatre will re- 
open early in May, when it will have changed 
its management; Mr. Coleman superceding Mr. 
Simpson. Robert Roxby will continue to fill 
the situation of stage manager, and Miss FE. 
Montague will still be attached to the establish- 
ment. Every effort is being made to procure an 
efficient company. 

Tueatre Royar, Brrwaincuam.—The Black 


Doctor has continued to draw good houses during 


this week. On Friday, Mr. Coule took his benefit 
and finished his engagement. On Monday, Mr. 


Macready appears in the new play of the King of 


the Commons. 

Prymoutn.—Notwithstanding the endeavour 
of the manager to please the public, the public by 
their absence evidently study not to return the 
compliment. Plymouth must, we fear, be set 
down as a non-dramatic town, although it can 
boast of one of the handsomest theatres in Europe. 
Perchance its inhabitants are satisfied with the bind- 
ing, caring not for “ the feast of intellect” within. 
**Seneca is too heavy, Plautus too light;” nor do 


they appear to attach much value to “the law of 


writ and the liberty.” Even the “horses” would 
not draw them from their homes, nor has the 
humours of an Harlequinade any charms to lure 
them to witness the motley group; yet Cormack 
is a lively Harlequin, Clara Harcourt a graceful 
Columbine, and C. Stilt a laughter-creating Clown. 
We regret the paucity of patronage bestowed 
upon the theatre, because Mr. Newcombe labours 
hard in his managerial avocation. 

Portsmourn.—The Theatre Royal and the 
Landport are progressing but indifferently well; 
but then the members of the corps dramatique are 
but moderately good; and the public, being tolerable 

histrionie art, will not tolerate acting 
that is below mediocrity. The management should 
look to this, and repair the error if it would 
prosper. 

Griascow.—The Royal has brought its season 
to a close; nor can its director congratulate him- 
self on the success of his undertaking. But were 
the company competent to compete with the oppo- 
sition, or capable of satisfying the improving taste 
of the people? On looking at the list, we should say, 
excepting Mrs. Barroweliffe, Miss Angell, and Mr. 
Paumier, a more indifferent lot was never brought 
together. It is much to be feared that Mr. Alex- 
ander is by far too fond of trying to act all the 
best parts. He may have been a man of talent; 
but tragedy, comedy, opera, farce, and pantomime, 
would have been too much even for a Garrick to 
have attempted. Besides, he may say— 

“ T have lived long enough; my way of life 
Is fallen into the sear, the yellow leaf.” 

Cantersury.—If Mr. T. Dowton’s manage- 
ment has not commanded success, it has at least 
“ won golden opinions” for his endeavour to pro- 
duce an intellectual entertainment. If “ music 
hath charms,” he has provided “ sweet sounds” to 
delight the patrons of the theatre; if excellent 
plays are calculated to please the senses, they 
have not been withheld; nor has the lighter pro- 
ductions of the stage been wanting to gratify all 
comers, old or young. Canterbury ought not to 
be niggard in its support of the drama. 

Suerrtetp.--Mr. Openheim has opened the 
theatre for a short season, the leading members 
of the company being Mr. Paumier, Mr. Mude, 
and Miss. E. M. Duret. The attempt is a bold 
one, after the success of the winter campaign; but 
that might have stimulated the manager in the 


Y | hope that his endeavours may meet with a like 


reward. We hope so too, for the sake of the 
members of the profession. 

Wo rvernampron.—The theatre will open on 
Monday under its new lessees, Mr. C, Dillon and 
Mr. H. Widdicombe. The company, judging 
from the bills, appear well selected. The town 
has all the capabilities. It can support theatricals. 
We trust it will not be taacward i 
ward upon present occasion. 






in coming for- 





To the Editor of Tus Frise Arts’ Journar. 
Sin,—Having subscribed to your journal from the 
beginning, and having in the main agreed with 
many of the opinions it contains; it is not with- 
out some hesitation that I trouble you on the 
subject, to which this letter addresses itself. That 
the drama has, from some circumstance or other, 
“fallen from its high estate,” even in the memory 
of play-goers not yet in the “sear and yellow 
leaf,” may not be denied by any one; and that 
the class of persons in whose hands the manage- 
ment of theatres have latterly fallen, may have 
had much to do with the increasing rapidity of 
its decay, it would also be useless to dispute; but 
I think that, under such circumstances, the tone 
of criticism might be something modified to suit 
the time. A plant must be treated in proportion 
to its vigour, and power to endure, or it will die; 
and allowing that dramatic talent is not in the 
most flourishing state; it behoves those who would 
witness its revival to apply to it such treatment as 
is calculated to encourage its growth, and rather 
flatter mediocrity into ambitious hope by applause, 
than kill it suddenly by condemnation. Tran- 
scendentalism in theatrical matters do not square 
with our circumstances, and is, to nine out of ten 
upon the stage, a matter they cannot compre- 
hend. Let then, in future, your strictures be 
dictated by reference to a less Jofty standard than 
that by which they are now influenced, and it is 
likely they will be received with better grace, and 
cause more practical good. The continual praise 
bestowed upon the French Play, when combined 
with the already marked inclination of the great, 
to patronise what is foreign, without reference to 
what is worthy, is also something that may have 
the effect of exposing your observations to the 
stigma of prejudice, and of diminishing the amount 
of attention, that their otherwise undeniable jus- 
tice would command. 

An Otp PLay-Gorr. 


MUSIC. 

Her Masesty’s Taeatre, HaymMarkKet.— 
There was a something, in not opening this 
theatre on the Tuesday, when the opposition 
commenced its career, that seemed to argue a 
want of confidence. It was allowing a cuff to be 
given without a chance «f return. We confess it 
would have been more after English fashion to have 
stood face to face manfully, and not have allowed 
the advantage of a first blow. It would have 
been almost better to have received a punch on the 
head in manly contest than to appear to turn tail. 
There were 1easons, no doubt, sufficiently strong 
to warrant the non-opening; but as to the mere 
fact, we must confess we did not like the look of 
it. However so it was, and the Haymarket did not 
re-open its portals until Saturday evening last, when 
LBiisir d’ Amore was the opera announced. A 
hitch somewhere, or a screw loose, changed the 
current of events. Lablache’s illness was the 
ostensible reason; but illness is a word that, in 
theatrical language, has many meanings. It some- 
times means that the prima donna is in a rage 
about something. Sometimes the prima tenore takes 
huff because he has not had what he conceives a 
rehearsal sufficiently good for his importance. It 
sometimes means “ salaries unpaid;” a supposi- 
tion quite out of the question in the present case. 
It may mean that the primo basso buffo has got 
something into his head which, neither he him- 
self nor any one else can possibly understand” 
There being therefore no clue to unravel the 
mysteries of buffo’s brain; out comes an an- 
nouncement that illness, that magic word of many 
meanings, compels substitution. In consequence 
of Signor Lablache’s illness, the opera of L’Elisir 
d Amore was and I due Foseari per- 
formed for the first time in this country, was sub- 
stituted, Madame Montenegro, Signori Fraschini, 
and Coletti, taking the principal parts. 

The observation commonly made on Verdi's 
operas in general, is applicable to this; that 
having one, you have heard all. This may 
be true in general, but there is still a difference 





not taken into consideration in the observation, 
which is, that one opera may be better than 
another. This being conceded. We having heard 
Ernani, I Lombardi, and Nabuco, do not hesitate 
to say that they are all better than J due Foscari. 
The story of the old doge and his son is too well- 
known to be here cited. The libretto is divided 
into three acts. As regards the music, the first 
of these acts is bad, the second a little better, and 
the third a little improved on the last. As a whole, 
it is long, heavy, and dull; not a melody is heard 
throughout, i.e., not a melody to carry away; and 
the quran are all sung in unison, there being 
no aim at any variety in the composition. The 
overture, which is only a short introduction, ap- 
peared to promise better things; a promise not in 
any way fulfilled. That a composer should have 
a peculiar style is but natural; but that in this 
style he should have no resources to relieve, alter, 
or reconstruct in a different shape, argues, a great 
poverty of invention; and with Verdi it is truly 
said, when you have heard one opera you have 
heard all. Notwithstanding this, several pieces 
were encored; a favour obtained, no doubt, by the 
merits of the individual singers; among whom, 
first and foremost, must be placed Coletti; whose 
intensity of expression throughout seemed com- 
pletely to characterize the feelings of the strong- 
minded Old Doge. We rarely find a singer who 
identifies himself in the character so completely 
as Coletti. His acting is good, never over-doing 
the occasion. His style of singing is chaste. We 
might mention several pieces in which he displayed 
to great advantage; the crowning effort was, how- 
ever, in the last scene, Questa é dunque d’ iniqua 
mercede, The power with which this invective 
was delivered, was duly felt and appreciated by 
the audience. We have said that Signor Fraschini 
is a fine singer; nor do we find reason to retract. 
It would require but a little to make this more 
understood; a singer that can produce an im- 
mense effect in passages of tenderness and passion, 
must be considered to hold a high rank as an 
artist. In his acting there appears a want of 
purpose which mars materially the effect; he 
does not address himself to the object or the 
occasion, but seems to wander in abstraction; this 
was remarkable in the duet in the third act, all 
infelice veglio, when about to part from his wife; 
he addressed the space not her. The part of 
Lucrezia Contarini, introduced Madame Montene- | 
gro, a lady known in this country from singing at | 
concerts last season. She is tall and commanding 
in figure, and sings with considerable energy; | 
but, unfortunately, her intonation is not quite 
satisfactory to “ cars polite.” Her execution might 
be improved very materially. She produces the 
notes of the voice with effort and _ straining, 
always detrimental to the effect intended. The 
opera is not calculated to last. It may be per- 
formed once and again. The burden of sustaining 
it fell to Coletti, and well and strongly did he do 
it. The three were called on at the conclusion, 
Signor Bouché took the part of Jacopo Loredano, 
but there was little for him to do. 

We did hope that Mr. Balfe had attended to 
hints, and improved the band playing; but the 
noise was very great on almost all occasions; the 
voices were drowned in the uproar of the brass 
instruments. How Mr. Balfe, who has been himself 
a singer, can permit the orchestra to so predomi- 
nate is wonderful. He brandishes his baton with 
vigour, and compels precision; but in operas it is 
as well to bear in mind that the vocal is the prin- 
cipal department to which the instrumental is ac- 
cessory. The chorus is very good. 

Between the second and third acts, there was a 
divertissement—we deprecate the practice, but 
“needs must!” - Za Bacchante, for the first time 
this season, which introduced Lucille Grahn ; 
she was warmly greeted, and appeared oaiing 
and in full vigour. Her dancing displayed the finis 
and precision in which she is remarkable, and her 
bounds across the stage almost approach the 
astonishing efforts in which the Taglioni once 
shone. 

After the opera, was the ballet of Thea, rich in 
scenery and scenic effects. Rosati and Marie 
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Taglioni, the two attractions, though so different | 
in style, are each to be admired for a particular 
excellence. Rosati is certainly the best dancer; 
Taglioni the most graceful in motion. The full 
power as exhibited in her figure and form enables 
the first to excel in the difficulties of the art; this 
is evidently seen in a pas in the second tableaux, 
the most extraordinary, indescribable, yet most 
fascinating dance we have seen ;—while the pliancy 
of limb of the younger danseuse gives an ae 
and grace to every motion little short of perfec- 
tion. The ballet is, on the whole, a gorgeous spec- 
tacle, and well put together, the groupings and 
dances being oa eaten and arranged. 

toyvaL Travian Opera, Covent GARDEN. — 
If we have had occasion to bestow any praise 
upon the operatic doings at Her Majesty's 
Theatre, how much more does the opportunity 
present itself here? We have scarcely recovered 
the effect of a splendid representation of Semira- 
mide, when we are overwhelmed with another 
powerful carrying out of the intention expressed | 
in the original outset of this establishment; 
namely, of producing a more perfect repre- 
sentation of the lyric drama. Scarcely have the 
splendid voices of Grisi and Alboni ceased to 
ring in our ears, than we are called upon to wit- 
ness another opera, with an entirely new set. | 
For the Lucia di Lammermoor we had Persiani, | 
Salvi, and Ronconi. The first sustaining a part 
in which she has already earned well-merited | 
approbation. It is scarcely possible to conceive 
anything more finished than the singing of Per- 
siani, with a high soprano voice of no very great, 
though of sufficient power; with a form and figure | 
rather undersized, she yet has raised herself to, 
the highest pinnacle of art. ‘Those who wish to 
know what singing really means, ought to hear | 
her. The voice is under perfect control; the 
most difficult piece of execution seems to demand | 
no more trouble from her than the simplest 
passage; while the tender subjects are delivered 
with the most exquisite pathos, the more en- 
ergetic are given with that truth which gives the 
semblance of power, even where, in a voice not 
naturally strong, it does not exist. Add to this a 
just perception of suiting the action to the word, 
and, as far as human nature goes, we have a 
finished singer: or, in other words, Persiani' We 
cannot raise to ourselves a higher standard of 
vocal art; great as are some of her compeers, we do 
not think as a whole, they represent anything so 
rfectly. The character of Lucia is one in which 
ersiani excelled, and she has almost outdone her 
former self. Her voice, though three years has 
elapsed since she last was in this country, is un- 
impaired, it sounds almost stronger than it was. 
Her figure has slightly increased in size, and she 
looked, perhaps in consequence, better than ever 
We need scarcely add, she was most warmly 
received, 

Salvi took the part of Edgardo. It is one of those 
things most unaccountable to us, how it happened 
that this singer, who a year or two appeared in 
this country, and showed himself to be worthy of 
notice, should have yet remained not only unen- 
gaged, but, with the exception of singing at a few 
concerts, scarcely noticed. We think we re- 
collect something of his appearing in a scena, at 
some benefit at Drury Lane; but how so great a 
talent could have been allowed to escape the man- 
agement of Her Majesty’s Theatre séems incom- 
prehensible. It only shows what we have often 
attempted to prove, that managers are really | 
ignorant of the business they have embarked in; | 
or are led by those who either wilfully or igno- 
rantly blind, The part of Edgarde seems | 
stited to Salvi. His voice, a high tenor, well 
formed, and under control, is enabled to execute | 
the music without effort. The quality is soft, and | 
it is equal throughout the scale. He throws much | 
energy into his acting at times; but, perhaps, is 
better in sentimental parts, and, consequently, he | 
did not produce so great an effect as Fraschini in | 
the Curse; but in the scena Fra Poco, he was} 
more happy and true. He is a very great acquisi- 
tion 


Ronconi, when last here, did not prodtice any 





great sensation. His voice, hard and somewhat 
inflexible, rendered all his attempts unpleasant. 
On this occasion an apology was made for him 
as having a cold; he cannot therefore fairly come 
under review; but we must do justice to many 
parts of his acting, he showed himself capable of 
giving great dramatic effect. Signor Polonini is a 
good barytone singer, and apparently a very useful 
adjunct. To speak of the band is only to tell a 
thrice-told tale. The opera went off with great 
eclat; the three principal singers were called for, 
not only at the end, but after each act, where either 


one or the other was particularly distinguished. 


The commencement was delayed half an hour, as 
it was supposed that Her Majesty would honour 
the theatre with her presence. This proved an 
unfounded report; for the other theatre was 
favoured on this occasion. The opera of J due 
Foscari was performed, of which we have alread 
spoken. We understand there was a full attend- 
ance. 


CONCERTS. 


Pritaarmonic Concerts. ~ On Monday even- 
ing last, the third took place, the programme of 
which is as follows. It will be seen that the original 
form has been on this occasion resumed :— 


PART I. 
Sinfonia in D. op. 88 (never 
performed at these concerts). 
Duet, “ Dove vai,” Mr. Man- 
vers and Signor F. La- 
blache (Guglielmo Tell). .. Rossini. 
Concerto. F minor, Pianoforte, 
Mr. W.8. Bennett .. .. 
Terzetto, ‘‘ Tremate,” Madame 
C. Allan, Mr. Manvers, Sig- 
nor F. Lablache .. .. Beethoven. 
Overture “ Preciosa.” . .. C. M. Von Weber. 


PART I. 
Sinfonia in C minor ... Beethoven. 
Rec, ) Plaisir du rang Su- 
and t preme,” “Celui que > Auber. 
Air. J’ aimais,” 
Concertante in A. Two Violins, 

Messrs. Blagrove and Willy, Sphor. 
Overture “ Lodoiska.”.. .. Cherubini. 

The sinfonia which, as stated above, has 
never been performed at these concerts; was, 
according to the catalogue, written by Mozart 
himself, avd composed in the year 1786. It seems 
— that a work of this magnificent descrip- 
tion should so long have slumbered on the shelves 
of this Society. ‘The form is different from most 
symphonies, there being only three movements. 
The first, may be characterised as brilliant; the 
second, rich in melody and full of effect of instru- 
mentation; this was encored; the third was a 
worthy finale of its predecessors. ‘The duet, 
“ Dove vai,” is, perhaps, one of the most beautiful 
ever written by the composer; but to give it with 
full effect, requires a singer of no ordinary power, 
more especially for the tenor part. ‘This being the 
case, it is not to be wondered at that Mr. Manvers 
should not have succeeded altogether. He was 
mouthy and elaborate, giving no expression to 
the melody, although he sung the notes. Signor 
F. Lablache seldow offends in his singing, and as 
seldom produces much effect. The concerto in F 
minor, is one of those compositions we love to 
linger over. It is full of melody, showing masterly 
power in instrumentation, and occasionally burst- 
ing forth with startling brilliancy, Tle man who 
can write such a work needs no helping hand to 
give him a reputation; it rest with himself to 
achieve it. In a former number, in allusion to 
certain observations made in the Times, relative to 
the Philharmonic Conductorship, we, perha 
might have appeared to have aimed at this in- 
dividual. On the contrary, our endeavour was 
to save him from his friends, who are, in fact, his 
greatest enemies. We answered to what certainly 
bear the stainp of yop be injudicious remarks. 
We merely wished to show to Mr, Sterndale Ben- 
nett that he ought to be above such unworthy 
attempts as have been made to push him into 


Mozart. 


Bennett. 
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situations, for which we question much his fitness. 
The proper fulfilment of the duties of a professor- 
ship of music, or of the conductorship of the Phil- 
harmonic Concerts requires a very different cha- 
racter than that which can compose such a con- 
certo as this, or such overtures as the “ Naiades” 
and the “ Parasina.” The labour and reseatch 
that ought to be bestowed by one lecturing for the 
instruction of others, is almost incompatible with 
the dreamy ideal existence of a composer; and 
the active energy and peculiar gift of control re- 
quired in a conductor could scarcely be expected 
in one whose soul can give expression to such 
flowing melody as breathes throughout the second 
movement of this very concerto. A man who can 
compose such music, and play as Mr. Bennett did 
on this occasion, points at once to his own voca- 
tion. The ideal world is his, he lives, if we may 
so say, in the fullness of his own melodious crea- 
tions. All we demand of him is that he should 
burst forth with a stream of such emanations. Mr. 
Bennett ought to keep alive, and fulfil the early 
expectations he has raised. If he would gain a 
name, he must do so by his compositions—not as a 
professor or conductor. It was never our intention 
to detract from the merits of such a man; but to 
show to him that he ought to trust to his own 
powers, and not allow himself to be made the vehicle 
of tirades, the offensive productions of some periodi- 
cal partizanship. According to the old Spanish 
proverb, “ good wine needs no bush,” and we beg 
to assure Mr. Bennett that he needs no lure to 
draw the attention of the public to himself, either 
in the shape of attacks on those who hold situa- 
tions into which his false friends wish to thrust 
him, or still less in the shape of puffs, which may 
for a time elevate mediocrity, but are totally un- 
worthy of a man of talent. But we must on. The 
terzetto of Beethoven’s is a beautiful composition; 
the trio at the close was full of exquisite melody. 
The symphony that opened the second part has 
been too often played to be now spoken of; it was 
finely done by the orchestra; but we must not omit 
to mention, in justice to the wind instruments, the 
manner in which a passage in the slow movement 
was performed; it deserved every commendation. 
The concertante of Spohr is long, and somewhat 
tedious, however, well played as it was, the last 
movement makes amends, and helps to carry off a 
composition not altogether effective. 

Tt would be useless to break forth into continued 
praise of Mr. Costa's conducting. The instru- 
mental pieces were performed in great style, but if 
we may venture a remark, we do not think the 
accompaniments to the vocal music were sufficiently 
subdued ; this observation refers particularly to 
the duet. “ Dove vai,” but where all else was so 


good, the conductor must not cavil if it makes one 
astidious. 





Dvsiw.—Dr. John Smith, of the choir of St. 
Patrick’s and Christchurch Cathedral, has been 
elected Professor of Music in the Dublin University. 
The Earl of Mornington, father of the Duke of 
Wellington, acted as honorary professor, and since 
his demise the office has till now remained vacant. 

Mancnester.—Mr. John Parry, assisted b 
Mrs. J. Wood, Mrs. Winterbottom, Mr. Isherw 
and Mr. Couran, gave a concert at the Mechanics’ 
Institute on Saturday last, and as usual delighted 
the audience with the rich vein of comic humour 
displayed in his singing. ‘The room was full. 

ons. Jullien had a concert last Tuesday at the 
Free-Trade Hall. The overture to “ Zauberflote,” 
Beethoven’s symphony in C, and the British 
uadrilles, formed the — of the instrumental 
partment, while Herr Pischek delighted the 
crowded assembly with his German song. 

Brrstot.—Master Sebastian Bach Mills, the 
infant pianist prodigy, gave a concert last Satur- 
day at the Royal Albert Rooms, College Green. 
He played some very difficult pieces, which would 
bs / the powers of adult performers. He is the son 
of the organist of Cirencester Church. 

Mr. H. C. Cooper took his benefit at the Victoria 
Rooms, on Monday last. Several gentlemen 
amateurs, members of the Bristol and Clifton 
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sisted him on the occasion. 
attended. 
Guascow.—A grand musical festival takes place 
on Wednesday evening, the 21st instant, under the 
atronage of the Hon. the Lord Provost and the 
agistrates. The vocalists engaged are Mrs. 
Sunderland, Miss Whitnall, Signor Serra, Mr. 
Pearsall, and Mr. Reeves. Conductor, Mr. A 
Thompson. The proceeds will be devoted to the 
public charities of Glasgow. 





The Comprehensive Tune Book. Edited by H. 
J. Gauntiett, Mus. Doc. Houlston, Stone- 
man, and Whittemore, Paternoster-row. 


We have seen Nos, 1 and 2 of this work, issued 
in March and April, and have every reason to 
speak favourably of the object and execution. 
Each number contains a goodly selection of hymn 
and psalm tunes, anthems and choir music, sacred 
harmony pieces for private use, and organ and 
pianoforte themes, with historical and biographi- 
eal notices of these tunes, anthems and pieces, 
which will, in time, form a complete body of our 
church music. The object is laudable, and the 
execution in carrying it out, if we may judge from 
these two specimens, exceedingly creditable. The 
knowledge of our school of sacred music, of which 
we may well be proud,’ seeing that whatever other 
countries may boast of, we may take our stand 
with pride on this,—ought to be more extended, 
and any step in this direction deserves commen- 
dation. We cordially recommend this work, 
which is only ten-pence a number, as affording 
the means, at a cheap rate, of obtaining a valuable 
collection of our church psalmody. 





Handel's Songs, Duets, Trios, §c., with Pianoforte 
Accompaniments, new!y arranged. H. J. 
GauntLett, Mus Doe. Seulsten, Stoneman, 
and Whittemore, Paternoster row. 


Tr is stated that this selection of Handel’s songs 
will contain every grand scena, aria, and canzo- 
net that has fixed itself in the hearts and memo- 
ries of amateurs and musicians, and all those 
melodies that have not been coustructed on a 
mechanism which has ceased to be of interest will 


the publication, contains five airs; and, if carried 
out according to the principle of selection laid 
down, cannot fail to procure for each subscriber 
in the course of time a valuable and interesting 
collection of this great composer’s works. The 
price is only sixpence. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
NEW BUILDING OF THE COMMERCIAL 
BANK IN EDINBURGH. 

Tue front of this banking-house, a really magnifi- 
cent structure, which has been erected in George- 
street, after the design and under the inspection 
of David Rhind, Esq., architect, exhibits a Corin- 


| upon the general effect. 


—_——— 





The room was fully | allotted to them, and in mote than one in- 


stance, project beyond the bounding a 
of the pediment. The general group, whic 


| consists of several insubordinate ones, is exceed- 


ingly suitable in its adaptation to the character 
of the institution, while it is chaste and beautiful 
in arrangement, and happily appropriate to the 
style of the edifice. It is divided into two princi- 
fe portions by a figure of Caledonia, nine feet 
igh, still farther elevated by standing on a 
on about three and a half feet in height; on 
er right she is supported by figures of Justice 
and Prudence, while Ceres, attended by a boy, 
modelled with exquisite truth, from her cornu- 
copiu pours the richly abundant fruits of industry 
at the feet of Caledonia, to whom she looks 
up with an air soliciting approbation; beyond 
this beantifully composed group are arranged 
emblematical impersonations of Agriculture and 
Commerce, which, with their suitably expressive 
accessories, complete the sculpture on the dex- 
ter side of the central figure. On the left or 
sinister side, a charming cffigy of Enterprise, 
slightly bending forward and forming an artisti- 
cally ballanced counterpart to the not less de- 
lightful figure of Ceres, presents a scroll to the 
central figure; a little more to the left a magnifi- 
cently conceived group of three male figures 
representative of mercantile pursuits constitutes 
an admirable equipoise to the secondary group 
on the opposite side; still farther towards the 
sinister angle of the space, Learning finds a 
fitting emblem in the form of a graceful sitting 
female, while the extreme angle on this side 
is oceupied by a trio of beautiful children, 
who, prying into the mysteries embodied in a 
toothed wheel, are designed to typity the me- 
chanical department of science. he whole of 
the figures are modelled with much spirit and 
characteristic delicacy; they are admirably ar- 
ranged in composition and relief, so as to produce 
a gracefully undulating flow of lines. The 
draperies are light, elastic, and appropriate, and 
are so disposed as to heighten, without obtruding 
The whole is sculptured 
in a very high style of art, the prevailing feelin, 
of the different groups being in harmony with eac 
other, blending into a whole, and so uniting with 
the details and general effect of the edifice as to 
combine the tout ensemble into an interesting and 





be included. This, which is the first number of | 


thian hexastyle portico ninety-five feet in width, \ chiefly because its introduction as an accessory 
of great general beanty, and having a bold but not | the highest order, in first-class architectural 


delightful unity. The execution of this noble 
work would of itself place the artist (Alexander 
Handyside Richie, Esq., of the Royal Scottish 
Academy) in the foremost ranks of modern ei 
tors, but indeed he has been long distinguished by 
the high promise of his genius. The selection of 
Mr. Ritchie for the execution of this important 
trust, was highly creditable to Mr. Rhind, 
and the directors of the bank, who, in their 
choice, were warranted by his previous pro- 
ductions, in be geome him a gentleman gifted 
by nature, and qualified by training in the 
best school of modern Europe, for aiding in the 
completion of so admirable a design. His emi- 
sently successful response to their call has justified 
their confidence, and placed himself as an artist in 
an enviable public position. We have been in- 
duced to dwell thus much upon the pee scarape 
0 


obtrusive projection; the columns of which it is | structures, constitutes a new and a bright phase 


com 


posed, six in number, as the name of its style | in British Art; and because we would wish to see 


indicates, are thirty-five feet high, of very graceful | its legitimate employment, in this department of 
proportions, with a happily adapted intercolumni- | scientific art, extensively adopted. In this instance 
ation, and having elegant well-relieved and! its utility and safety are fully proved; the emotions 


spiritedly carved capitals, The entablature is rich 
but not garish, and measures nine feet in depth 
from the upper member of the cornice to the abacus 
of the capital. The pediment from its base to its 
apex is fifteen and a half feet in altitude; the s 
afforded to the tympanum being the area of an 
isosceles triangle, ninety-two feet in length and 
fourteen feet in height at its deepest point. This 
large space is filled up by fifteen figures of colossal 
magnitude, together with their accessories sculp- 
tured in the round, that Seno ey oe 
lieved from the = behind. figures 
occupy do not crowd the space 





| generated on contemplating the exterior of this 


structure, depending more upon the beauty of its 

proportion, tab fitness of its accessories, and the 
fadinente and fullness of its parts, than on the im- 
pressive power of magnitude, or the severe beauty 
of rectilinear adaptation, imposing and valuable as 
these unquestionably are. — Citizen. 


Army anp Navy Crvus.—An extraordinary 

neral meeting has been called of the members on 

esday, the 27th instant, to decide on the award 

miums for the design sent in for the new 

It 
to 


would , however, that the 
be viewed by menibers only. 


of 
club house. 


designs are 
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The Archwological Association and its seceding 
opposition, the Institute, have announced the ren- 
dezvous of their respective meeting this year. The 
former has fixed upon Warwick, and the 
last week in July for the time; the latter | 
has chosen Norwich, the first week in August 
being the meee time of meeting. So that 
those who belong to both may have an oppor- | 
tunity of first enjoying the beautiful scenery in | 
the neighbourhood of Warwick, and then crossing | 
the country to inspect the eastern county's capital. 
Both localities are, however, rich in architectural | 
associations. 

The house at Stratford-upon-Avon, in which 
Shakspeare was born; or, if not born, snent 
the early portion of tis life, is about to be sold by 
auction. Is such a relic to be pulled down, and 
the timber it contains manufactured into snuff- 
boxes? is the tenement to be carried bodily to 
America, by some Yankee speculator? or have we 
real lovers of the man’s works who will come for- 
ward for the purpose of preserving it to our posterity 
sacred and unharmed? We do not generally advise 
government interference in such matters; but in an 
affair so truly national, we do not perceive any 
mischief in establishing the precedent. r 

The return of Mrs. Nisbett to the stage is an 
event for the playgoer. Her jointure not exceeding 
5001. per annum, the temptation of emolument 
promised by the resumption of her situation in the 
drama, a situation that has been empty since her 
retirement, was too powerful to be resisted. Sir 
William Boothby's salary in the Custom-house of 
course died with him; his estate was entailed, and 
his personals, when divided among eight sons and 
daughters, left nothing from which any addition to 
her jointure might be calculated upon. The return 
of the lady will, we hope, have the beneficial effect 
of showing some of the very young Englanders 
a glimpse of what may be achieved upon the 
stage. 

Carierapiic BLACK-LEAD Penciis.—We have 
used some of Messrs. Wolff and Sons’ pencils, and 
have been much gratified with the smooth firmness 
of their points. They allow of a freedom to the hand, 
from the entire absence of gritty particle, that 
leaves nothing to desire; they are firm, and equal 
to the knife, and are rich and brilliant in colour. 
We have heard many complaints of the quality of 
as ge since the partial failure of the Seeker 
and mines; but we have ourselves never worked 
with a more satisfactory black-lead than this, so- 
called, caligraphic preparation. 

Posrs Prastiqves. The popularity of the 
Ethiopian Melodists, and of the “ Poses Plustiques” 
exhibitions, is said to have suggested a cross 
between the two, and we are informed that there 
is now organising a band of female singers of 
“negro melation,” who are to be exhibited appa- 
rently naked from the waist upwards. We suppose 
this company will start upon a sort of missionary 
tour through the provinces, with the purpose of 
eradicating rural prejudice. The thing has been 

retty successful in London; and it is astonishing 

ns philosophically females are now brought to 
look at and discuss the principles of form in the 
artificial nude, exposed at various places so suc- 
cessfully. 

Oryuric Tueatne.—This theatre closed again 
its dramatic season on Saturday last, after a run of | 
five nights, from “ unavoidable circumstances.” 
For a managerial announcement this was some- | 
thing unique—for it was true. The unavoidable 
circumstances were, that the actors refused to 
perform on Saturday night until a certain perform- 
ance had been gone through that is usually ex- | 
pected to take place on Saturday noon. It is said | 
that the manager behaved with great equanimity | 
upon the occasion. 








Concerts Next Weex.—Monday 19th, An- 
cient Convert Rehearsal. Beethoven Quartett 


Society. Wilson's Scottish Entertainment. His- 
torical Concerts. 

Wednesday, Madame Duleken’s Matinee Mu-| 
sicale. Third Ancient Concerts. 

Friday, Sacred Harmonic Society. 

Saturday, Philharmonic Rehearsal. 


| and 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.—Lessee, Mr. 
LUMLEY.--The Nobility, Gentry, Subscribers to 
the Opera, and the Public, are respectfully informed, that 
on Tuesday and Friday wil be presented a favourite Opera ; 
between the acts, A DIVERTISSEMENT, in which Mlles. 
Carolina Rosati and Marie Taglioni, and M. Paul Taglioni 
will appear; to conclude with the new Ballet of ORITHIA: 
ou, LE CAMP DES AMOZENES. Orithia, Mile. Lucile 
Grahn. On Thursday, an extra night.—Meyerbeer’s Opera, 
* Roberto il Diavolo” is in Rehearsal, for the first appear- 
ance in the country of Mile. Jenny Lind, who is immediately 
expected. Mile. Cerito, M. St. Leon, M. Perrot, Signora 
Vietta, and Herr Staudigl, have arrived, and will appear 
forthwith. 


ITY OF LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, for ACCUMULATIVE and GENERAL 


ASSURANCES, 2, Royal Exchange-buildings. 
EDWARD F. LEEKS, Secretary 
ppncoss TIVE ART SOCIETY 
49, Great Marlborough-street. P 
ON WEDNESDAY, April 28th, Mr. Dwyer, V.P., will 
read the second portion of a paper, “‘On the SCENERY 
STAGE-DECORATIONS of THEATRES.” It will 
have reference to Design, Perspective, and Machinery for 
Scenery, Costume, and Stage-properties. 
Visitors’ Tickets may be obtained from 
Ek. C. LAUGHER, Hon. Sec. 
17, Sussex-place, Kensington. 


HE ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE THE 
Free EXHIBITION OF MODERN ART, April 6th, 
1847.— TO ARTISTS.— The Committee inform the Profession 
that the FIRST EXHIBITION ef the Society will take place 
atthe Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, early in May, and all appli- 
cations for space for work intended to be exhibited, must be 
made before the 25th inst.; full particulars upon applica- 
tion to J. F. MARTIN, 
58, Charlotte. street, Portland-place. 


LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION, for Fire, Life, 
and Marine Assurances, Established by Royal Charter, 
1720, Offices, 7, Royal Exchange, Cornhill, and 10, 
Regent Street. 


pats long established body has recently issued 

a new prospectus, embracing a variety of very eligi- 
ble plans for Life Assurance, and which may be had by a 
written or personal application. 

The expenses of managing the Life Department are 
defrayed by the Corporation, and not taken from the pre- 
mium fund, 

JOHN LAWRENCE, Secretary. 


HE ROYAL SOCIETY OF FEMALE 
MUSICIANS, for the relief of its distressed Members. 
Patronesses. 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 
Her Majesty the Queen Dowager. 

On Friday Evening, May 7th next, at the Hanover- 
square Rooms, will be performed for the benefit of this 
Charitable Institution, a GRAND CONCERT OF VOCAL 
AND INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 

Leader, Mr. T. Cooke. Conductor of the First Part, Mr. 
Benedict; Conductor of the Second Part, Mr. W. Sterndale 
Bennett. 


J. W. HOLLAND, Sec. 
13, Mansfield-street, Soho. 


Ge * 923 INSURANCE, 
Pall Mall and Cornhill, London. 
Edward Goldsmid, Esq., Chairman 
William Tite, Esq., ¥.R.8., Deputy-Chairman 
George Carr Glynn, Esq., Treasurer 
Henry Alexander, Esq. Richard Lambert Jones, Esq. 
Jonathan Birch, Esq. Robert | ocke, Esq. 
John 8. Brownrigg, Esq. M.P.| Boyd Miller, Esq. 
Thomas Collier, Esq. Sheffield Neave, Esq. 
Boyce Combs, Esq. Fowler Newsam, Esq. 
Thomas M. Coombs, Esq. | William Phillimore, Esq. 
James W. Freshfield, Esq. | W.H. C. Plowden, Esq. 
F.R.S. | John Poynder, Esq. 
r 1. L. Goldsmid, Bart., | Robert Saunders, Esq. 
F.R.S. | Sir Walter Stirling, Bart. 
Robert Hawthorr, Esq. | W. Thompson, Esq. Ald.M.P, 
John Hodgson, Esq. | Benjamin G. Windus, Esq, 
Established 1803, for Fire and Life Insurance and Annuities, 
and the purchase of Reversions and Life Contingencies, 
CAPITAL, ONE MILLION STERLING. 
The whole paid up and invested, and entirely independent 
of the amount of premiums received. 
Insurances may be effected on Single Lives, on Joint 
Lives, and on the contingency of one life surviving another. 
Persons deriving Life Incomes from Church Preferment, 
Public Offices, and any other Civil or Military Employ- 
ment, may, by appropriating a part of their income to pro- 
vide the annual payment, alleviate the distress which their 
death would otherwise ovcasion to their family or friends. 
Rates and conditions of Fire and Life Insurance, or other 
information, may be obtained at the offices in London, and 
of the Company’s Agents in the Country. 
( By order of the Board) 
JOHN CHARLES DENHAM, Secretary. 
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IX NEW FIGURES—the BENEVOLENT 
POPE PIUS IX, HENRY VII., JAMES I. of England, 
in the splendid costume ofthe period. The heroes, HARDINGE 
| and GOUGH, in their full uniforms, as British Generals. 
|Mr. MACREADY, the eminent Tragedian, in the most 
| splendid Roman costume ever seen in England. 
Magnificent ventilating dome at a cost of £700. 
Open from Eleven till dusk, and from Seven till Ten. 
| Admission One Shilling, Napoleon Rooms Sixpence 
Madame Tussaud & Son’s Bazaar, Baker Street, Port- 
man Square. 
“ This is one of the best Exhibitions in the Metropolis.” 
—The Times. 
LOCUTION.—MRS. BUTLER, 
widow of the late celebrated Tragedian and Lecturer, 
Samuel Butler, receives Ladies and Gentlemen, on alternate 
| days, for Lessons in Elocution, Shaksperian and Miltonian 
| Readings, elegance and grace of deportment for the Bar, 
| the Senate. the Pulpit, and the Stage. 
| Mrs. BUTLER perfects her Pupils in Twelve Lessons, at 
| her residence, 49, Bernard-street, Russell-square, London. 
| Mrs. BUTLER also announces her First Dramatic and 
Historical Readings immediately, at the Hanover-square 
Grand Room. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ ART-UNION JOURNAL.” 
Edinburgh, Ist April, 1847. 


| Q1IR,—I beg to thank you for acceding to my 

request, by inserting in your Journal for this month 
the letter I had the honour to receive from the Council 
of the Society of Arts in reference to the decoration of 
their great hall; and also for some flattering expressions 
with which you accompanied its insertion; but I cannot 
allow your observations upon the work to which the letter 
in question refers to pass unnoticed, and therefore thus 
publicly address you. 

Finding in your Journal for January last that you had 
said, with reference to the work in question, that “ the 
result is disappointment,” without saying who the dis- 
appointed parties were, it appeared to me that you left 
your readers to infer that the disappointment was general; 
which not being the fact, you thereby misled them, and 
acted unjustly towards me, You must have been aware 
that my primary object was to give satisfaction to my 
employers, and that the letter I handed you for insertion 
proved that they were not disappointed. Next to the ap- 
probation of my employers, 1 was naturally anxious to 
obtain that of the enlightened portion of tle public; and 
if highly favourable opinions upon the work in question 
from such of the Metropolitan Journals as the 4 henwum, 
the Spectator, the Morning Chranicle, the laily News, the 
Morning Posi, &c., could be an assurance that there was 
no disappointment in that quarter, surely that assurance 
was given. Of all this you must have been aware; yet you 
accompany the insertion of the Society’s letter in your last 
number with an attempt to make your readers believe that 
the Council of the Society, as well as “ all sound and intelli- 
gent critics,” are of your opinion. 

I shall now take the liberty of testing the value of your 
opinion upon the “ Arts Decorative and Ornamental ;” and 
I shall doso by referring to what you yourself have adopted; 
and what you send your subscribers every month, no doubt, 
as a specimen of what you conceive to be the correct and 
the beautiful in those Arts. 

You have said that in my geometrical style of decoration 
there is no art, for “it is a purely mechanical work con- 
structed by the compasses andruler.” Now, this observation 
explains to me what I never before could understand ; namely, 
the nature of the piece of ornamental decoration to which I 
have just alluded, and which could not have been adopted by 
any one having the usual notions of what constitutes symme- 
trical beauty. This piece of ornamental decoration is that 
which graces the title-page or cover of your own Art Union 
Journal. The principal feature of this elegant design is & 
wreath of oak-leaves, upon which I have looked as an at- 
tempt at a circle which for want of the assistance of a 
pair of compasses had turned ont a complete deformity ; 
and that its stem being thicker at the upper than at the 
under part was an egregious blunder. The centre crossings 
of the riband, too, which seems to bind the leaves to this 
stem, I conceived to be most awkwardly misplaced, not 
being horizontally opposite to each other. It likewise ap- 
peared to me that the idea of an easel, a box of paints, a 
palette, brushes, portfolios, &c., being made to stand upon 
the edge of a horizontally placed rod, with a piece of dra- 
pery hanging over it, was the extreme of puerile absurdity. 
But now I find all this arises from your peculiar notions of 
what constitute the true and the beautiful in the “ Arts 
Decorative and Ornamental;” in which you seem to con- 
sider that all mechanical contrivances, such as compasses, 
rules, &c., should be denounced as low, and all idea of their 
necessity repudiated. The ornamental ends of the rod upon 
which the easel and other articles are so ingeniously ba- 
lanced, have been made dissimilar, and the three cords 
which hang from it, of various thicknesses, in order, I pre- 
sume, st'll farther to elucidate your peculiar ideas of sym- 
metrical beauty, I do not, therefore, wonder at your anti- 
pathy to my style of ornamental design; but am astonished 
that you should remain in the belief that the public gene- 
rally think as you do upon this subject. 

I am, sir, your obedint servant, 
D. R. HAY. 
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